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The Situation in New York 

New York continues to be the pivotal State. 
Bryan surely cannot win without her vote, and 
Tart’s election would be jeopardized by her de- 
fection. The local situation, therefore, is excep- 
tionally important. That Tart, with the aid of 
the independents, will carry the State by a sub- 
stantial majority seems reasonably certain. Wheth- 
er a sufficient number of citizens who will support 
the Republican national ticket will vote against 
the State ticket to elect CHANLER is a question. 
Years ago men feared to “split” their ballots be- 
eause of apprehension that they might invalidate 
them. Not so now. In 1904 Roosrve.t’s plurality 
was 175,552, and Hiccrns’s only 80,560—a dif- 
ference of nearly one hundred thousand votes. If 
Tart, then, should carry the State by fifty or even 
a hundred thousand majority, it is easily seen 
that Hucues might be defeated. Obviously all 
depends upon the independent vote. 


Hughes is Orthodox 

How, then, should an independent-minded cit- 
izen of New York vote this year? As we have 
observed before, there seems to be no-valid reason 
why a Republican should refuse to support Gov- 
ernor Hucues. His administration has been nota- 
ble for integrity, efficiency, and resistance of in- 
fluence by party leaders. He is, moreover, a devout 
supporter of the Hamiltonian principle of central- 
ized authority and an advocate of the notion that 
people’s lives and conduct ought to be regulated 
by those who know better than they can possibly 
know themselves what is best for them here and 
hereafter. In politics, therefore, as in other ways, 
he is, from a Republican view-point, strictly ortho- 
dox. How any member of his party pledged to the 
maintenance of the Republican theory of govern- 
ment of the people for their own good can con- 
sistently vote against Mr. HuGues passes our com- 
prehension. He is the most exact embodiment of 
that theory now living, surpassing by far in strict 
interpretation and rigid determination the variable 
RoosrvELt and, of course, to a yet greater degree, 
the tolerant and broad-minded Tarr. We do not 
hesitate for an instant to aver that, if we were 
what is sometimes termed a hidebound Republican, 
we should vote for Governor Hucues with peculiar 
personal gratification and gratefulness to the Al- 
mighty for having constituted us somewhat dif- 
ferent from other men. 


So is Chanler 

On the other hand, as also we have remarked 
upon occasion, we can find no reason why a Demo- 
erat should withhold his support from Mr. CHan- 
LER. Of his integrity and ability there is, of 
course, no question. His utterances, moreover, 
have proven not merely his devotion to, but under- 
standing of, Jeffersonian principles. True, his 
nomination was dictated by the party bosses, but, 
as is. well known, chiefly in response to the de- 
mands of up-State Democrats. That he does not 
consider himself bound in any way to heed the 
wishes of those leaders he has fully demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of any reasonable mind. That 
for politically selfish, if for no better reasons, he 
would endeavor to make a clean, creditable, and 
successful record seems obvious. The learned and 
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patriotic Doctor McKernway’s objection that he 
lacks experience not only lacks force in point of 
fact, but, carried to its logical conclusion, would 
effectually bar any Democrat from ever holding 
public office. The learned and partisan T'ribune’s 
assertion that HuGurs should be elected because 
CuANLER himself has pronounced him a good and 
true man falls to the ground in the face of the 
Governor’s equally strong tribute to his antagonist, 
and, in a more general way, of his expression of 
an earnest desire to see “ young and honorable men 
come forward in public life.” 


The Governor’s Queries 

Mr. Hugues says Mr. Cuanuier ought to be de- 
feated because he won’t answer questions. That 
may be so, and is so, of course, to the Governor’s 
mind, or he wouldn’t have said it; but to another’s 
the evidence is neither conclusive nor convincing. 
Some of the Governor’s interrogatories have been 
pertinent and some impertinent. “Are you in 
favor of the restoration of public gambling?” for 
example, strikes us as almost insolent. It surely 
does not call for reply. As well might Mr. Cuan- 
LeR ask Mr. Huaues, “ Would you vote for a Ro- 
man Catholie for President?” or, “Do you think 
the Constitution should be amended to prohibit 
dancing by young people?’ What Governor 
Hucues means, of course, by “public gambling” 
is betting at race-tracks. But there is no such 
question in issue. It has been settled by the en- 
actment of laws which Mr. CHANLER, as Governor, 
no less than Mr. Hucues, would be bound and is 
pledged to enforce. “ Are you in favor of the re- 
peal of the AcNew-Hart bills (forbidding betting 
at race-tracks) ?” more closely approaches legiti- 
macy, but is by no means a question that Mr. 
CHANLER should feel obliged to answer with yes 
or no. There is no such proposal before the elect- 
ors. Moreover, as Governor Hugues himself de- 
clares with a certain hint of his own exceptional 
capacity, “Here are hosts of questions requiring 
study.” It is not too much to say that this is one 
of them; that a law which, while stopping betting 
at race-tracks, has simultaneously, in fact, opened 
scores of iniquitous pool-rooms, is not necessarily 
the acme of perfect legislation; and that it might 
be so amended as to make it more generally effect- 
ive in eradicating far greater abuses than ever 
prevailed upon the race-tracks under the Prrcy- 
Gray act. 


Upholding the Constitution 

We would not be understood as advocating any 
change of statute that would make public betting 
possible. Far from it. We have always regarded 
the statutory method of permitting it as a flagrant 
evasion of an explicit provision of the Constitution, 
a menace to observance of fundamental law gen- 
erally, and consequently indefensible and hateful. 
But if enough persons should see fit to ask for the 
submission to the people of an amendment to the 
Constitution designed to place racing and race- 
betting in and about New York on a plane with 
those sports in and about London, Paris, Berlin, 
and other great cities, there is no reason why the 
privilege should be denied to them. We believe 
with Bryan that so long as the bulk of the popula- 
tion comprises the mass of the people we should 
not be ruled by the privileged few. But this par- 
ticular question: at this particular time is dead 
as a door-nail; it is no lenger an issue, only an 
obsession; if not, at any rate, the Governor’s great 
work has been in vain, and he ought to apologize 
for adding another to the several laws which he 
has drafted, only to have them pronounced uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court. 


Government by Commission 

But there is the Public Service Commission. 
Mr. Hucues wants to know what Mr. Cuanuer 
would do about that. Would he abolish that 
august tribunal, or would he transfer its authority 
to some other State officer—or what? We know 
what we would do. We would transfer that un- 
constitutional authority back to the Legislature, 
where it belongs, and put it up to the people to 
elect proper representatives or take the conse- 
quences. But naturally Mr. CrHanuer is less rad- 
ical or conservative, whichever it may be. He 
might, however, we should think, reasonably urge 
that this is another question that “requires study.” 
And some of the study might be of experience. 
We forget just what the Public Service Commis- 
sion of New York city costs, but it is something 
like a million dollars a minute. What on earth 
the commission has done except to stop the enlarge- 
ment of transportation facilities, the third-track- 
ing of elevated lines, the electrifying of surface 
roads, and the building of additional tunnels— 
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all the most pressing needs of this enormous, over- 
crowded city—we don’t know. True, the giving 
of free transfers has ceased under the new com- 
mission’s régime, and that is a good thing. What 
the people need, whether they know it or not, are 
the best attainable travelling facilities, the most 
frequent possible service, the finest cars, the high- 
est-paid motormen, the politest conductors, and 
everything else that is worthy of the richest city 
in the world. Every railroad man knows that five 
cents for each ride, and no less, will supply these 
necessities or luxuries, as you see fit to call them, 
and afford a fair return upon the money required 
to be spent, not originally only, but constantly, to 
maintain the highest efficiency. 


The Up-State Commission 

But there is another unconstitutional commis- 
sion—the one up the State. The Governor has 
been a bit shy in telling us what that has done, 
so we may be pardoned for directing his attention 
to one thing it has failed to do. Governor 
THuaues’s most statesmanlike and courageous act 
was his vetoing of the arbitrary two-cent fare 
bill. Naturally, Old Doctor Demagogue, who is 
still running for President on the Popocratic tick- 
et, pitches into him on this account and will try to 
make political capital out of it with the one-gallus 
voters when he speaks in Madison Square Garden 
next week. But it was a fine, manly thing to do. 
In common with everybody else who realized that 
what we need is better service rather than lower 
rates of fare, we approved the Governor’s course. 
We liked particularly the sane, businesslike, com- 
mon-sense reasons which he set forth for vetoing 
the bill. In substance, he declared that such legis- 
lation was purely arbitrary and indefensible; that it 
might or might not be just and feasible to require 
the railroad companies to reduce their rates; if so, 
of course the requirement should be made, but not 
otherwise; happily a Public Service Commission 
had just been created, whose duty it was to make 
diligent inquiry into all such matters, and then 
do the right thing; he guaranteed that the subject 
would be taken up forthwith and strict justice 
meted out, ete., ete. A more admirable veto mes- 
sage has seldom, if ever, been sent to a legislature. 
Well, there you are. 


We Suggest a Question 

Now, under no circumstances, would we advise 
Mr. CHANLER to engage in a cross-examining con- 
test with Mr. Hucurs; he would much better suf- 
fer from being, as the President would say, too 
meticulous. He ought not, for example, in fair- 
ness to an opponent whom he has spoken well of, 
ask him if he is in favor of prohibition, or of 
local option, or of opening the saloons for an hour 
or two on Sunday, or of closing the Stock Ex- 
change to please the World, or of enforcing rigid- 
ly every blue law on the statute-books, or indeed of 
anything not in issue, respecting which the opin- 
ions of our fellow citizens sharply differ. But, 
since strictly pertinent questions are reckoned in 
order, it might do no harm and even perhaps be 
productive of no little good to ask politely how 
the up-State commission is getting on with its 
inquiry into the matter of passenger rates. Some 
fourteen months have glided by since the Governor 
announced that the investigation would be begun 
forthwith, to the end that justice should be with- 
held from a long-suffering people for the briefest 
possible period, but if there has been anything 
really doing, the fact oddly has escaped mention in 
the public prints. Such a query might, in Yankee 
fashion, help to answer Mr. Hucues’s stern de- 
mand upon Mr. CuHaNnuer to “specify the powers 
of which you would deprive the Public Service 
Commission.” 


Prosperity and Home Rule 

But we have no intention of taking sides in the 
State campaign. It would be a good thing, on 
many accounts, to elect a young, capable, and up- 
right Democrat to some position. It might induce 
others to take an active part in politics instead of 
refraining, as many now do, because they feel 
practically ostracized by the majority. Granting 
that the bosses did nominate CHANLER, why dis- 
courage them from continuing to nominate good 
men instead of driving them in sheer desperation 
for the sake of success to gentlemen of Mr. 
Hearst’s predilections? It would please the Presi- 
dent, too, we feel quite sure, to see the man who 
defied him defeated, and goodness knows, as the 
signs in the stores read, we aim to please. But 
the summing up is that either Huaues or CHANLER 
ean be depended upon to make a good Governor. 
Mr. Hucues, indeed, would be a simply ideal Gov- 
ernor of—well, say, Vermont. Whether he is quite 
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as representative as Mr. CHANLER of a State whose 
principal city contains more Irish than Dublin, 
more Italians than Naples, more Jews than Jeru- 
salem, and more Germans than Dresden is per- 
haps, or to some minds perhaps not, a question. 
Tarr and CHANLER, meaning Prosperity for the 
Nation, Home Rule for Communities, and Per- 
sonal Liberty for the Individual, certainly does 
sound good to us. 


His Name is Taft 

GrorGe Harvey of HArPer’s WEEKLY is the political 
Ishmael of the day; he seems to be violently “ agin” 
all of the Presidential candidates.—Houston Chronicle. 


Did we say all? Well, all but one. 


In the Name of the Law 

What is this? Democratic contributors: SAMUEL 
UnterMyer, $1000; De Lancry Nicoty, $1000; 
WituaMm F. Surenan, $1000; and so on. Did the 
lawyers, as usual, get all the money, after all? 


No Reason at All 

Mr. CHANLER has not produced any satisfactory 
reason why the State should not follow his original 
advice, and keep in office an honest and efficient 
Governor, having once found him.—The Tribune. 
And Mr. Huaurs has not produced any satisfactory 
reason why the State should not follow his advice, 
and give a clean-cut, capable young man a chance, 
having once found him. 


Talk It Over With Harmon 

Governor HuGues is the man whose hands are red 
with the blood of a _ two-cent-rate bill—Bryan in 
Nebraska. 
He is, Wityum; he is. But so would be Jupson 
Harmon’s hands if he had had the veto power in 
Ohio. Mr. Harmon, Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, is receiver of the Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton and Dayton Railroad, and can’t make both ends 
meet, because, as he lately reported, two-cent-fare 
laws in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, in connection 
with present freight rates, have reduced earnings 
below what is necessary at the present high cost 
of operation. Talk that over with Harmon, WIL- 
yuM, when you and he get elected. 


The Origin of Hisgen 

When Bryan was beaten this newspaper hired him 
to write articles, and paid him for writing them at 
least ten times what they were worth, in order that he 
might have money to live until the next campaign. 

When the next campaign came this newspaper sup- 
ported him again, and Mr. Hearsr again contributed 
money to the Bryan fight—New York Journal. 


And when the next campaign came and Hearst 
wanted the nomination, Bryan supported another. 
Hence Hiscen. 


Unnecessary 

HARPER’S WEEKLY cannot see any issue in the 
present political campaign. The editor should put on 
his spectacles and read the Democratic platform.— 
Harrisburg Independent. 


We don’t have to;- we wrote the best part of it. 


But One Alternative 

THEODORE RoosEveLtT: “Our candidate is the 
strongest man [ know.” 

HARPER’S WEEKLY: “ He needs to be.” 

Yet HArpPerR’s WEEKLY, which pictures ROOSEVELT 
riding Tart, and is bitterly opposed to RoosEvELT, is 
urging readers to vote for the RoosEvELT-ridden candi- 
date.—Trenton True American. 


It’s Tart or Bryan. 


One Reason 

Tart’s administration will be so much better 
that the country will never want RoosEveELT again. 
Bryan’s mightn’t. 


A Pity He Can’t Talk Politics 

Speaking at Yale on October 16, about “ Self- 
interest as a Hindrance to Good Citizenship,” 
AmbasSador Bryce said many interesting things; 
this, for example: 

The small and wealthy class who have private in- 
terests are active and influential, and their interests 
are usually paramount. Numerically the class is in- 
significant, but its methods are usually secret and 
endanger the stability of the state. The power of 
money is the root of all evil in government, and is 
the real danger to democracy. The damage done by 
it is more than that done by apathy and indifference. 


But being a prudent man, he didn’t say how he was 
going to vote. Again he said: 

Private interests still continue to prey on the people 
in general. They take the form of bribery, taxation, 
public works, expenses, franchises, the employment of 
labor by municipalities, and office-holding. 

But being a prudent man, he didn’t include the 
tariff. If the nature of his official employment 
permitted it, we would like to hear Mr. Bryce 
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address the voters on the issues. Few speakers 
now in voice would be heard with closer attention. 


A Prudent Man 
That night Bill read his bank had closed, 
An’ I jus’ nacherly supposed 
He’d hike f’r home a feelin’ blue, 
Jus’ like I had—an’ so would you. 
But Bill he laughed an’ said, “I guess 
That ain’t a goin’ t’ make distress.” 
“ But all your money, Bill?” I said. 
“ Guaranteed,” said Bill; “ let’s go t’ bed.” 
—W. M. M., in the Commoner. 


Oh, Birt knows how to hang on to his money 
all right, all right. 


A Happy Thought 

The latest daily bulletin respecting the subse- 
quent activities of Mr. Roosevett is furnished by 
the Times, which says that after he has discovered 
Africa and put some ginger into Oxford he is 
going to become editor of the Outlook. We should 
love that. 


The German Emperor Cuts In 

No settlement of the difficulties in southeastern 
Europe has yet been reached, but Europe is ex- 
ceedingly busy trying to work one out. London 
and Paris despatches sent late on October 15 said 
that Russia, Great Britain, and France had agreed 
on a programme to be submitted to the Powers 
as a basis of discussion. This programme, as 
divulged, outlined eight proposals: recognition of 
the independence of Bulgaria, with provision for 
compensation of Turkey; acceptance by the Powers 
of Austria’s annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, of her recession of the sanjak of Novi- 
bazar to Turkey, and of the annexation of Crete 
to Greece, with consideration of what Greece ought 
to pay Turkey; abandonment of special regulations 
provided by the Treaty of Berlin for other parts 
of Turkey in Europe and Armenia, and of other 
regulations affecting Montenegro; rectification of 
the frontiers of Montenegro and Servia, and re- 
vision of the regulations for the navigation of 
the Danube. No sooner was this schedule given 
out than it was withdrawn, an announcement 
much more vague being presently substituted for 
it, suggesting compensation for Turkey, the 
strengthening of the present Turkish government, 
an effort to meet the reasonable wishes of the 
weaker Balkan states and Crete, and the amicable 
settlement of the question of the Dardanelles by 
agreement between Turkey and Russia. The ex- 
planation given of this hold-up was that Germany 
had not had a voice in this preliminary discussion, 
and objected to the programme. Later it ap- 
peared that Austria and Turkey also objected. So 
matters at this writing are still very much in the 
air. The Emperors of Austria and Germany seem 
to be pulling together; Turkey is concerned at 
the appearance that she has lost the protection of 
Great Britain, and the Turks feel hostile to Aus- 
tria, and are boycotting Austrian goods. But 
there are strong objections all around to fighting, 
and the diplomatists are still very busy. The with- 
drawn programme sets forth the chief points on 
which agreement must be reached, but it was a 
serious diplomatic indiscretion to let that pro- 
gramme get out. Over Sunday (October 18) an 
armed clash between Bulgaria and Turkey seemed 
imminent, but was less likely on Monday. 


Excitement in Kentucky 

If Mr. JERoME will go ahead and do his duty, Mr. 
OULAHAN may, and Mr. Ocus will, be wearing prison 
stripes before Christmas; that is, if OcHs does not 
follow the example set by his infamous antetype 
Pigott, who, when found guilty of the PAarNett for- 
geries, went and shot himself—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

Oh, shucks, Marse Henry! You have lived long 
enough to know better than to talk like that. 


An Incomplete Picture 

WituiaMm An.en Wuirr in Collier’s offers Broth- 
er Bryan the consoling suggestion that, though 
from the constitution of his mind he is not fit to 
be President, he has been of value as an agitator 
against “inequitably distributed wealth.” There 
ig no new Bryan, Wuirte truthfully says. The 
present candidate is still the Populist of 796; still 
an agitator whose mission is to arouse the people, 
not to rule them; indomitable but not just; strong 
but not wise; an instrument of Providence in 
bringing the people out of the wilderness of crass 
materialism; a Moses destined to give the law but 
not to enter the Promised Land. This is a sweet- 
tempered and indulgent view to take of Bryan— 
the most favorable one possible. And there is a 
good deal to support it. Derss says of himself that 
he is only fit to agitate, that he is irresponsible, 
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and that if there was any chance of his being 
elected President, he wouldn’t run. If Bryan had 
been capable of making any such estimate of his 
talents and calling as that, there is no telling how 
high a pedestal he might have stood upon. This 
year, probably, he could have seen his party win, 
and have him to thank for it. But the Old Doctor 
could not be content with vending remedies. He 
has yearned profoundly to be President, and has 
been consummately selfish in his aspirations. 
Wuite’s picture of him is incomplete because it 
takes no account of his egotism. There was only 
one candidate in all the world for him, and that 
was Bryan. And that is why the odds are four 
to one on Tart. 


A Match that Hangs Fire 

The American mind has again of late been 
stirred to agitation by rumors in the _ publie 
prints about the expected matrimonial alliance 
between the proud House of Elkins of West Vir- 
ginia and the proud House of Savoy in Italy. 
The recent rumors have been to the effect that the 
alliance is off. The womenfolks of the House of 
Savoy, it seems, have been making trouble, and 
putting out disparaging estimates of the compara- 
tive nobility of the ELKINSEs, and giving notice that 
if an Evxins marries into their family, they will 
not play with her. The head of the House of 
Savoy has not participated in their aspersions, 
but he seems to be hag-ridden and unable to main- 
tain effectual discipline in the femaie ward of his 
House. The papers say that Pa Evxkins has got 
his back up and says he will be Dad-binged if he 
is going to have his daughter marry into any 
family where she is not wanted and is not going 
to be exactly as noble as the rest of the family 
and their equal in power, glory, privilege, and all 
social particulars. We love Pa E.ktns’s spunk in 
taking this position, and yet we rather hope it 
won’t break up the match. And why? Because, 
unusual to recount, Miss ELktns’s European suitor 
seems truly to be a gallant gentleman who is fol- 
lowing the leadings of his heart without the least 
concern about his pocket. He is a bad match for 
her because he is a cousin to a king, and full of 
asserted royal blood, and bothered by the irritating 
entanglements of that species of distinction. But 
aside from that he seems worth marrying. A good 
man is a good man even though he is an Italian 
prince, and Asruzzt looks good. The last report 
is that he has been offered an independent job as 
King of Albania—a province which is one of the 
West Virginias of Europe, but not nearly so civ- 
ilized or safe to live in. We hope he will take 
the job, and that Pa Exrkins and the rest of Eu- 
rope will consent, and that they will be happy 
ever after. For Albania is six hundred miles from 
Rome as the crow flies, and much farther around 
by the road, and that is a pleasant and com- 
posing distance for an American-born lady to have 
between herself and her royal husband’s female 
relations. 


Ferdinand Married a Governess 

It is one of the drawbacks of royal blood that 
folks who have it in them can seldom pair off to 
suit themselves, but must make matches that are 
arranged for them. That is a horrible handicay 
to the royal condition, exceedingly bad for royal 
morals, and prolific of tragedies. The son and heir 
of the Austrian Emperor was a victim of a com- 
pulsory state marriage. He married to suit the 
House of Hapsburg, but loved to suit himself, and 
died with a bullet hole through his head. The 
succession went to the Archduke Franz Ferptnanp, 
a man of great force of will, who took the bit 
between his teeth and married, morganatically, 
the Countess Cuorek, a governess in another arch- 
duke’s family. By agreement made when he con- 
tracted this marriage his children do not succeed 
tc the Austrian crown, but how long the agree- 
ment will hold after Frrpinanp succeeds his ven- 
erable uncle is a question that is much discussed. 


The Voters are Various 

There will continue to be from now on, as here- 
tofore since mankind began, more kinds of people 
than one in the world, and most- of them must 
have a fair chance to breathe. An imperfect ap- 
preciation of this important truth is destined to 
bring eventual disappointment to many earnest 
reformers in this panting land of hard-pressed 
freedom, and meanwhile it will lose Governor 
Huaues quite a tidy lot of votes. 


Ministerial Influence 

We notice a perceptible gain by ministers over 
saloon-keepers in political influence in this country 
in the last five years. 














Correspondence 
LINCOLN AND PROHIBITION 


FEDERALSBURG, Mv., October 5, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harpev’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I am a subscriber to four of your periodicals, 
and read your editorials, especially in the WEEKLY. 
The most of them I enjey, but your recent editorial 
on “Lincoln Not a Prohibitionist ” displays an igno- 
rance that is amazing, and which can only be ex- 
plained by your innate prejudice against this great 
reform. 

The public can judge for itself whether Chafin’s 
declaration was “sheer, unsupported impudence ” or 
not, when they read the following, which is what 
Lincoln really did say on the subject: 

On February 22, 1842, Lincoln delivered an ad- 
dress before the Washingtonian Temperance Society of 
Springfield, Illinois, in which, among other things, he 
said: 

“Whether or not the world would be vastly bene- 
fited by a total ard final banishment from it of all 
intoxicating drinks seems to me not now an open 
question. Three-fourths of mankind confess the 
affirmative with their tongues, and I believe all the 
rest acknowledge it in their hearts. Ought any then 
to refuse their aid in doing what the good of the whole 
demands ?” 

“Tf the relative grandeur of revolutions shall be 
estimated by the great amount of human misery they 
alleviate and the small amount they inflict, then in- 
deed will this be the grandest the world shall ever 
have seen. Of our political revolution of ’76 we are all 
justly proud. Turn now to the temperance revolution. 
In it we shall find a stronger bondage broken, a viler 
slavery manumitted, a greater tyrant deposed—in it 
more of want supplied, more disease healed, more sor- 
row assuaged; by it no orphan’s starving, no widow’s 
weeping.” 

“And what a natural ally this to the cause of 
political freedom; with such an aid its march can- 
not fail to be on and on, till every son of earth shall 
drink in rich fruition the sorrow-quenching draughts 
of perfect liberty.” 

“And when the victory shall be complete, when 
there shali be neither a slave nor a drunkard on the 
earth, how proud the title of that land which may 
truly claim to be the birthplace and the cradle of both 
those revolutions that shall have ended in that victory! 
How nobly distinguished that people who shall have 
planted and nurtured to maturity both the political 
and moral freedom of the species!” 

This address was printed in the Springfield Jour- 
nal, and may be found now in Lincoln’s Memorial 
Volume, pages 84-97. 

In 1852 Lincoln joined the Sons of Temperance, 
in Springfield. In 1853 a lecture entitled “ A Dis- 
course on the Battle-—Its Evils and the Remedy,” was 
delivered in Springfield by Rev. James Smith. A re- 
quest for the publication of this address, on the 
ground that its general circulation would be beneficial, 
was signed by a number of persons, including Lin- 
coln, who thus endorsed the following sentiments 
which it contained: 

“The liquor tratlic is a cancer in society, eating out 
its vitals and threatening destruction; and all at- 
tempts to regulate it will not only prove abortive, but 
aggravate the evil. No, there must be no more at- 
tempts to regulate the cancer: it must be eradicated ; 
not a root must be left behind, for until this is done 
all classes must continue exposed to become the 
victims of strong drink. The most effectual remedy 
would be the passage of a law altogether abolishing 
the liquor traffic, except for mechanical, chemical, 
medicinal, and sacramental purposes, and so framed 
that no principle of the Constitution of the United 
States be violated.” 

In regard to the subject Lincoln said at another 
time, “If the prohibition of slavery is good for the 
black man, the prohibition of the liquor traffic is 
equally good and constitutional for the white man.” 

On April 13, 1865, Lincoln said, “ After reconstruc- 
tion, the next great question will be the overthrow of 
the liquor traffic.” 

This statement was made the day before his assassi- 
nation, and so almost his last utterance was on this 
great question. How then can you, Mr. Editor, pre- 
sume to call “sheer unsupported impudence” the 
declaration of Mr. Chafin that “Lincoln was a 
lifelong abstainer and a Prohibitionist ”? You must 
certainly admit that his sentiments are good Prohibi- 
tion doctrine. Both history and biography supply abun- 
dant evidence that he was a lifelong abstainer, and 
if you desire further proof, will be glad to submit it. 
Suffice it to say that when he was notified of his 
nomination he ordered a pitcher of cold water brought 
in, and, pouring out a glassful, rose and said: 

“ Gentlemen, we must pledge our mutual healths in 
the most healthy beverage God has given to man, 
It is the only beverage I have ever used or allowed in 
my family, and I cannot conscientiously depart from 
it on the present oceasicn. It is pure Adam’s ale 
from the spring.” 

(Reference—Sir Months at the White House aith 
Abraham Lincoln, by F. B. Carpenter, page 125; this 
incident is reprinted from the Portland Press.) 

Now, Mr. Editor, before you call another “ crank ” 
down for “ impudence,” be careful not to pick out such 
an authority as Chafin is on Lincoln, and as evidently 
you are not. I am, sir, 

Rev. Cuas. M. ELpDERDICE, 
Pastor Methodist Protestant Church. 


That Lincoln was personally an abstainer and 
heartily inclined toward temperance reform there can 
be no doubt. We learn that there is even a record that 
in 1838, as a member of the Sangamon County Tem- 
perance Society in Illinois, he pledged himself “ never 
to drink ardent spirits.” But a Prohibitionist, as 
understood this year and for years past, is not merely 
a man who hates rum, or deplores the evils it does, but 
one who advocates certain specified means of abating 
those evils. Not one of the quotations from Lincoli’s 
speeches supports Mr. Chafin’s assertion that Lincoln 
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was a Prohibitionist. Not one of them commits him to 
any definite legislative measure. That he joined the 
Sons of Temperance in ’53 in asking for the publication 
of the Rev. James Smith’s address, by no means made 
him an endorser of every sentiment that address con- 
tained. If he ever really said ‘“‘ that the prohibition of 
the liquor traffic is good and constitutional for the white 
man,” that is a loose assertion that might apply as 
well to local option as to the kind of prohibition called 
for in Mr. Chafin’s platform. Lincoln wanted to 
abate the evils of drink. By what legislative means 
he would have gone about it no one can possibly say, 
and it is mere impudence for this or that expounder 
of legislative remedies to claim Lincoln as_ their 
endorser. He would have sympathized with the pur- 
pose of the reformers, but when it came to making 
laws, would he not have looked hard at the legisla- 
tion proposed, and inquired what sort of legislation 
had in time past produced the best results? 

Lincoln was very tolerant. Our notion of his atti- 
tude of mind toward temperance problems is entirely 
harmonious with the story of him that is told in the 
letter following.—EbiTor. 


St. James, MInN., September 22, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In the WrEekLy for September 26, Mr. Leonard 
raises the question, “ Was Mr. Lincoln a Prohibition- 
ist?” The question is of the nature of a conundrum. 
Its answer must be guessed. 

In fact, “ Prohibition” as now understood had not 
in his day got above the world’s horizon. The Lin- 
coln story in illustration is simply “ one on Douglas.” 
But of course in a larger way the temperance ques- 
tion was forcing its way to general recognition. 
But at the time of Mr. Lincoln’s inventory of his 
stock in trade, his whiskey was as legitimate as his 
sugar and sow-belly. The conundrum is not helped 
thereby. But the story is a good one, and true, no 
doubt, and ought to stand in the record. How was 
it later? 

In a larger way the temperance question was 
steadily growing insistent. But the term was used 
in its generic sense of “ habitual moderation ”—as 
Webster has it. 

Indeed, the first temperance organization, the 
Washingtonian Temperance Society, of which my 
father was an early member and promoter, stood 
on just this platform—no excess, no drunkenness. 
Flip when a friend called, a toddy for the minister, 
were in good form. 

“Total abstinence ” came in later. It, too, had its 
membership as a society. “ Prohibition” is the final- 
ity for the other fellow. Obviously, Mr. Lincoln was 
not a Prohibitionist. There weren’t any! 

What was he? It may be that I am able to con- 
tribute an “original” Tineoln anecdote on_ this 
theme. Leastwise, I have never seen it in print. 

It was thus: But first as to Mr. Lincoln’s per- 
sonal attitude toward this matter: He did not drink; 
he never did; he did not touch the stuff. This I have 
upon the authority of my whilom friend and associ- 
ate, Colonel Edwin Beecher, who rode circuit with 
Mr. Lincoln in ante-bellum days in Illinois, knowing 
him long and intimately. He had, in fact, a goodly 
store of Lincolniana and anecdotes of his own now lost 
to the world. But the Douglas story is a good one, 
and true, no doubt, and so worth preserving. 

That Mr. Lincoln sold, or tried to sell, at one time 
“beans, salt, sow-belly, tobacco, and whiskey” goes 
without the saying. They were all necessaries of 
life in that day. It may be, though, he became a 
* prohibitionist ” later. Here comes in my unpub- 
lished anecdote: 

It was in the strenuous days of the summer of 64. 
Grant was hammering away at the defences of Peters- 
burg, after his virtual bloody defeat at Cold Harbor, 
in his last desperate attempt to carry the defences 
of Richmond by direct assault. 

As a “Sanitary” man my duties called me fre- 
quently to our headquarters in Washington. On 
one of these visits in the late summer, my attention 
was called to an unusual procession moving up Four- 
teenth Street past the Treasury, and so on up the 
avenue. It proved to be a National Temperance 
Association in session in the city going up to call on 
the President, by appointment. It was a_ good 
chance to see and hear Mr. Lincoln. I became a dele- 
gate and hooked on behind. We were received in the 
East Room, filling it to repletion. A little platform 
near the lobby entrance of the room, with a chair for 
the President, had been provided—nothing more. Mr. 
Lincoln entered almost immediately and folded himself 
into the chair in his only comfortable way of sitting 
down, and waited. I had a full-face view of him. How 
tired the face looked as he sank into his favorite pose! 
Only once more was [ to look upon that wonderful face, 
until I should see it in all its dead grandeur under the 
great dome of the Capitol! 

There was a temperance song and an address by the 
orator of the occasion. The purpose of the mission 
was to represent to the President the deep and abiding 
interest of the great American people in the welfare 
of our armies in the field, and especially, the thing of 
all things, the anxiety felt by all thoughtful and Chris- 
tian people of the loyal North over the reports of the 
misuse of whiskey by our officers and men. The Presi- 
dent was urged to use his great influence and his 
authority in the abatement of this menace to our 
welfare. He was asked to “ prohibit” the illicit in- 
troduction of liquors within our military lines by all 
means in his power. Near the close, and warming 
with his theme, the speaker ventured to declare that 
if something was not done, he could not see how God 
could prosper our arms while such excesses continued. 

It was a rather pessimistic outlook! Replying, the 
President expressed his sympathy with the objects of 
the convention. Personally, he said, he used neither 
liquors nor wines. They were not served upon the 
White House tables. There were none in its cellars. 

At the state dinners of the diplomatic corps wines 
were served in accordance with universal custom. 
With this he had no occasion nor desire to interfere. 
That drinking wis general. in the army was not true; 
whiskey was not served as a ration, nor was its sale 
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by sutlers permitted; wines and beverages were, under 
suitable restrictions. In active service the sutlers 
were kept in the rear. 

In closing, referring to the remark made by the 
speaker that God might not be able to prosper our 
arms under existing conditions, he could say only that 
our misguided Southern people were having the same 
trouble to meet, since he was assured that they, too, 
were accused of drinking all the whiskey they could 
get, which was all our own men could possibly do. He 
could not, therefore, see, he said, “ how God could 
prosper them in this matter and leave us out.” There 
was a silence that could be felt as he sat down. Then 
the crowd filed out while they sang “‘ We are Coming, 
Father Abraham, Six Hundred Thousand More.” 

I have always thought that, as the President stood 
waiting for the people to pass him, there was a quiet 
twinkle in the gray eyes that was not there before. 

Was he a Prohibitionist ? I am, sir, 

A MINNESOTA FARMER. 


Our Minnesota friend’s story leaves us very doubt- 
ful whether Lincoln, as President, would have signed 
the bill abolishing the army canteen, in which, by the 
way, ardent spirits were not sold.—EnrrTor. 





Personal 


PHILADELPHIA has been lustily sounding aloud the 
name of PENN. One cannot but wonder how many 
of the people who are grateful to Penn for founding 
the gentle city remember that he was, as a side issue, 
one of the authors to whom STEVENSON was most 
deeply grateful, a master, in his own kind, of English 
style. To the multitude at large he is still the Quaker 
statesman; but there are here and there students who 
still study his preface to Some Fruits of Solitude, 
and wonder at the way in which he forecast in his 
“Essay Toward the Present and Future Peace of Eu- 
rope” the ideas of the later peace congresses. His 
is a thorough inquiry into the causes of war, and the 
conditions necessary to peace. Quite as up-to-date and 
applicable to modern conditions are his utterances 
regarding education, servants, the general conduct of 
life. ‘We are at pains to make our children scholars, 
not men; to talk rather than to know,” he urges, and 
with exquisite insight and tenderness he says, “ They 
only have a right to censure who have a heart to 
help: the rest is cruelty, not justice.” ‘Choose thy 
clothes with thine own eye, not with another’s; and 
for use and deceney, not for pride,” is still a fair 
counsel to the fashionable. In a farewell letter to his 
wife he writes, “Grieve not thyself with careless 
servants; they will disorder thee; rather pay them 
and let them go if they will not be better by admoni- 
tions; this is best to avoid many words, which I know 
wound the soul and offend the Lord.” Doubtless this 
advice was better suited to the conditions of two cen- 
turies ago than the present day, when any servant is 
better than none; but in the main what one feels about 
PENN is, that sense and wisdom are immortal, and fit 
in any age and clime. 


The Bryan Rummage Sale 


We are requested to make the following announce- 
ment on behalf of the Democratic Campaign Fund, 
under the management of Deacon Hemphill.—Eprror. 

Seven dozen hard-boiled eggs; 

Fourteen pounds of Chicken legs; 
Twenty bales of hay. 

Sixteen dozen pecks of corn; 

One old battered dinner-horn; 

One old Ram, well sheared and. shorn, 
And a one-hoss shay. 


Peck o’ knot-holes fresh and sweet; 
Fourteen ’taters and a beet; 

Keg o’ cider new. 
Thirty quarts of apple-sass; 
Wagon-load of fresh-cut grass; 
One lop-eared fly-bit jackass— 

Got the string-halt, too. 


Nine fresh punkins and a sled; 

Ice-box and a feather bed; 
Unbroke Billie Goat. 

Pair of wash-tubs and a rake; 

Forty pies of recent bake— 

Kind that mother used to make— 
Bulldog and a shoat. 


Pair of ear-tabs, rather full, 
Lined with scarlet-colored wool; 
One old rubber boot. 
Thirteen roosters, one lame duck; 
Rabbit’s foot, sure sign of luck; 
Medium coon-dog, one woodchuck, 
Raccoon, and a newt. 


Title deeds to villa plots—- 
Ninety-seven corner lots 
In the Everglades. 
One old bellows and a slate— 
Handy for a candidate— 
Teacup and a dinner-plate; 
Pair o’ window-shades. 


Set of Horace Greeley‘s Works, 

Likewise those of Edmund Burke’s; 
Interest in a calf; 

Forty Kittens born last night; 

Poodle-dog that will not bite; 

Quart of freshly brewed Moonlight, 
Full of joy and laugh. 


Hear ye! Hear ye, one and all! 
Listen to the Deacon’s call. 

List and do not fail! 
All this list of useful things, 
Soft-soap, mules, and muffin-rings, 
Will be sold for what it brings: 


Bryan’s Rummage Sale! Y Be Se 
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nautical Board is reported 





A flying-machine which automatically maintains its equilibrium 
has been invented by Augustus M. Herring. The Army Aero- 
to have said that the principles 


employed have solved the chief difficulties of aerial navigation 


By William Inglis 


This article is an accurate and authoritative account 
of the air-ship invented by Augustus M. Herring. We 
believe it to be the first true exposition of the*inventor’s 
achievement. The Aeronautical Board of the United 
States army assembled at Fort Myer is reported to be 
convinced that this invention has positively and finally 
solved the question of flight by man. 


N air-ship that is as safe and as 
easy to handle as an ordinary motor- 
1 car has been presented to the Aero- 
sey nautical Board of the United States 
army at Fort Myer, Virginia, by the 
inventor, Augustus M. Herring. The 
=) officers examined it with great care 
and asked many questions. At the 
conclusion of the inspection of the 
apparatus Mr. Herring was congratulated by _ the 
members of the board upon seeming to have found the 
solution of the most difficult of all problems in aerial 
navigation. And it was the consensus of opinion of the 
board that, as the principles employed are so novel and 
constitute such a radical departure from all other 
methods of obtaining a safe equilibrium, as well as 
promising a definite solution of the chief difficulties en- 
countered in flight, the machine will probably be of the 
utmost advantage as an implement of war, and there- 
fore a full description of it, or the details of its 
mechanism for automatically maintaining its balance 
in the air, should not for the present be made public. 

But for this prohibition it would be possible to give 
in this article a detailed account of the three simple 
means by which Mr. Herring regulates the flight of 
his ship—that is, of the apparatus by which the 
equilibrium is automatically maintained. But this 
description will not be made public, except as it may 
be seen in the machine during its flight over the 
official testing-grounds at Fort Myer, on November 13 
next. 

The qualities which distinguish the Herring air-ship 
from all others are its extremely small size and its 
mechanically maintained stability. The latter is the 
quality which renders it safe and easily navigated in 
any air from a dead calm up to a gale of wind. It is 
not in the least an exaggeration to say that if Mr. 
Herring’s plans are carfied out—and experts see no 
reason to doubt their feasibility—flying-machines will 
be as common as automobiles within the next two 
years. Also they will be as safe to ride in and as 
easy to direct. The air-ship of the future is here. 
It is regarded as probable that the Herring type of 
machine can be increased in size to carry six, and 
possibly even twelve, men with safety and economy. 

Scientists have known for years that the machine 
which will carry man in any direction he wishes to 
follow through the air must be an apparatus heavier 
than air, an arrangement of planes, or, more exactly, 
of “arched ” surfaces, propelled by a light engine of 
high power. 

In the mere matters of powerful engines of light 
weight and the obtaining of enough support from the 
air, heavier-than-air machines have long since been 
possible; but the reason progress has hitherto been 
so slow in this field is that people have failed to realize 
that the air is the greatest of all oceans, and that, 
being deeper and of lighter material than the water, 
it is constantly beset by waves and whirlpool-like dis- 
turbances, even in mild weather, of far greater size 
than are. to be found on the ocean in the severest 
storms. 

Theoretically, flight was possible, but flight without 
stable equilibrium is impractical, dangerous to life and 
limb. Every boy knows how difficult it is to balance 
up a kite, without a long, heavy tail, which will not 
at the least provocation dive down to destruction. 

The nearest previous approaches to perfect flying- 
machines have been those in which deviations have 
been corrected by the operators, men necessarily ex- 
perts of quick perception and much experience, with cool, 
calm minds, enabling them to perceive and act almost 
instantly. Even among these men there have been 
fatalities, because the human mind and hand do not 
always move rapidly and surely enough to counteract 
the effects of sudden gusts of wind, because these gusts 
cannot be seen, and their advent was realized only 
by their violent disturbing effect on the machine, often 
enough to cause it to lose its balance and dive to the 
earth. 

For it must be remembered that the air is eight 
hundred times lighter than water. Its currents are 
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full of puffs, flaws, gusts, and eddies which flow across 
the main stream at all sorts of angles and velocities, 
as any one may note who wi!! observe the antics of a 
mass of whirling autumn leaves or the smoke from a 
chimney. The problem, then, that confronted the aerial 
navigator was how to provide a controlling apparatus 
which would act faster than the brain, automatically 
bring the air-ship instantly back on its true course, 
no matter how suddenly the gusts twisted it awry. 
That automatic machine, that apparatus which thinks 
and acts faster than mere man, is the invention which 
Mr. Herring has accomplished and which, he and the 
other experts believe, will revolutionize the art of 
flight. 

An ordinary wardrobe trunk and two plain suit- 
cases, the property of Mr. A. M. Herring, of New 
York, created a sensation when they arrived at Fort 
Myer, on October 12. The report swiftly obtained 
currency that the trunk contained a complete aero- 
plane, and that the complete parts of a twenty-two 
horse-power gasoline-engine were ensconced in the two 
suit-cases. 

The Herring aeroplane was to have been delivered 
to the government on August 13 last, but two exten- 
sions of time were granted to the inventor. This 
machine has now been finished and the technical de- 
livery and inspection of the aeroplane have now been 
made, and permission granted to Mr. Herring by the 
Aeronautical Board to conduct certain preliminary 
trial flights over more suitable grounds than those at 
Fort Myer. The point was raised by Mr. Herring that 
this machine was new, and that any piece of mechan- 
ism on which a man’s life was risked needs thorough 
testing before it is ready to go out on service. There 


is always the liability that some little thing like a 
bolt or serew might work loose, and faulty wire or strut 
which has escaped notice might fail. Also, the regu- 
lating mechanism in a certain sense may be compared 
to a watch, in that when its parts are set together it 
will run, but it won’t keep time until it has been 
adjusted. 

Before a machine is ready for flight under all sorts 
of conditions—that is, where it must pass over houses, 
trees, etc.—preliminary tests must be made to see that 
there is no defective part to give way unexpectedly. 

To afford an opportunity of getting a thorough 
adjustment this regulating ought to be done by means 
of trial flights under the most favorable conditions. 
That means while the machine is travelling on a 
straight course, close to the ground and at the slowest 
possible speed. 

These conditions can be had only over long stretches 
of level country, so that the aeroplane can fly against 
the wind. For example, the machine requires for its 
support a speed of about twenty-six miles an hour 
with reference to the air; therefore, if it travels against 
a twenty-miles-an-hour wind, its flight over ground 
need not be at a speed much more than six miles an 
hour. 

Under these conditions in covering a distance of 
three miles an operator would be half an hour in the air 
on a straightaway course, just skimming the beach or 
the grass tops, with no thought of dodging obstacles 
and the making of turns to divert him from the 
observation and adjustment of the regulating mechan- 
ism which holds the machine on an even keel. This 
adjustment accomplished, in the next flight he begins 
to “feel out” the steering control for turning—ob- 
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‘ Augustus M. Herring, who is believed to have revolutionized aerial navigation 


HE IS AT THE CENTRE OF THE PICTURE, HOLDING A NEWSPAPER. THE MAN ON HIS RIGHT 
IS HIS ASSISTANT, CARRYING IN THE SUIT-CASES THE OOMPLETE ENGINE OF THE AIR-SHIP 
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serving just exactly how much and how gradually the 
pressure should be applied to make partial turns on 
a given radius—and all of this is accomplished and a 
thorough knowledge of the machine’s operation ob- 
tained without the least risk to either man or machine, 
and without the necessity ever arising for the man 
to be higher above the ground than he would be in 
riding an ordinary bicycle. 

Under such conditions, whiie the aeroplane is close 
to the ground, if anything goes wrong it entails a 
landing with little shock and little risk either to the 
cperator or to the machine. If, on the other hand, 
the machine were travelling with the wind, its speed 
with reference to the ground would be twenty-six miles 
an hour more than the speed of the wind; that is, 
forty-six miles an hour, a velocity at which a faulty 
landing might prove disastrous, as the strains on 
the apparatus would be more than one hundred times 
as great as those in landing against the wind. Any 
one who has made a landing with a boat against the 
tide, and then tried it with the tide, will appreciate 
the difference involved. And this difference is vastly 
greater in aerial navigation than on water. 

At Fort Myer, with the machine travelling at forty- 
four miles an hour, without rising above the trolley- 
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can furnish from twenty to twenty-two horse-power 
as a maximum spurt for a few seconds. However, but 
from nine to eleven horse-power is called for in steady 
flight after the machine is under way with two persons 
aboard. ; 

The engines used in the Herring flying-machine are 
at once the lightest and the most powerful ever de- 
signed for aerial navigation. Their astounding 
strength may be best appreciated when one realizes 
that, pound for pound, they are from sixteen hundred 
to eighteen hundred times more powerful than man. 
The fact is easily grasped. A man weighing from 160 
to 180 pounds, rowing a boat steadily, develops and 
maintains about one-tenth of one horse-power. These 
engines in each pound of their weight develop a little 
more than ten times the power of a man. When we 
recall the crudeness of the early efforts at aeroplane 
flight, in which direct man-power drove the machine 
upward and onward, and find that this newest engine 
for skimming through the air is sixteen hundred times 
as potent, the contrast illustrates what a gigantic 
advance the science of aeronautics has made. 

The launching apparatus, which is not always used, 
consists of a rubber spring of great power. In still 
air, with the starting device in use, the machine rises 
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Mr. Herring (at the right) on the way to deliver his machine 
THE GASOLINE ENGINE THAT DRIVES THE HERRING FLYER WEIGHS ONLY NINETEEN AND ONE-HALF 
POUNDS, BUT DEVELOPS TWENTY-TWO HORSE-POWER. IT IS EASILY CARRIED IN TWO SUIT-CASES 


wires and tree tops, or passing over tents and houses, 
there is but one straightaway course in which the 
operator could remain in the air longer than about 
fifteen or twenty seconds without having to make a 
turn and come back either with or across the wind. 
In fact, the ground is so restricted that one might have 
to wait for months for a flight along this course 
against a suitable wind for very slow progression. 
While Mr. Herring has flown in a machine of type 
similar to the one he is now presenting to the govern- 
ment, he has never flown in this particular one, and 
he did not wish to try it for the first time at Fort 
Myer, where he would have to make many sharp turns 
and to pass over trolley-wires, sheds, and other obstruc- 
tions, and necessarily be high in the air to avoid the 
disturbing effects which all objects set up in the 
wind near them. 

The Herring aeroplane aroused intense interest 
among members of the Aeronautical Board, to whom 
it was shown and fully explained. While even these 
gentlemen knew that the aeroplane was to be light 
and compact, still nobody expected it to arrive packed 
in such small space as an ordinary wardrobe trunk. 
The total weight is about two hundred pounds when 
ready with supplies for three hours’ flight. A Wright 
machine, similarly equipped, weighs 850 pounds. The 
extent of the main surfaces of the Herring machine 
is not a fixed quantity, as they are composed of 
sections, so that the size of the machine may be varied 
to anything between fifteen and thirty-three feet, ac- 
cording to the load to be carried and the speed at 
which it is intended to fly. The Wright machine has 
a fixed size of surface of forty by six and a half feet. 
The propellers of the Herring machine are of lami- 
nated wood, are four feet three inches in diameter, 
and liave a width at the tip of about eight inches, 
and weigh but a pound and a half apiece, and yet can 
each sustain the weight of an ordinary man. The 
engine weighs some nineteen and one-half pounds, and 


from earth in a run of about sixty feet from the start- 
ing-point, but when the ‘machine starts against the 
wind it will rise within five or ten feet from the point 
of departure. 

What does the Herring aeroplane look like to the 
spectator who watches its flight? The observer will 
see two men sitting tandem, one slightly lower than 
the other and very close together, in the middle of a 
machine which consists of two superimposed curved 
surfaces, eighteen to twenty feet long, three or three 
and a half feet wide, and about the same distance 
apart. That is, the air-ship appears about one quarter 
as large as the Wright machine. 

While it is in flight the two propellers revolve so fast 
that they are invisible. The engine is apparently little 
bigger than the engines that drive motor-cycles along 
the highway—in fact, it is so small and so near the 
operator that it is not seen as a prominent feature of 
the machine. There is no lever in sight, nor any wheel 
save the one that fits on the launching rail, and this 


is withdrawn almost completely from view as the aero- 


plane begins to fly. 

It will be seen that the Herring machine drives 
straight ahead in its progress without any pitching 
motion, just as a long steamship goes straight through 
the waves, whereas a small boat will climb up one side 
and pitch down the other. This absence of pitching 
in the Herring aeroplane is due to its automatic regu- 
lating apparatus. It, however, does show the presence 
of the great air waves spoken of before in its rise and 
fall on level keel as it cuts through these moving 
masses. Other slight variations from the straight line 
of flight occur from side to side, and are caused by 
similar waves or gusts which sweep across the path. 
These variations from the course, except in high 
winds, are very slight, and even in these do not take 
the machine off an even keel. 

What is this apparatus that keeps the air-ship so 
steadily on its flight, that turns these disturbing forces 
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directly to account in regaining the equilibrium they 
would disturb, that, moreover, holds the machine 
steady, while it acts faster and more certainly than a 
man can think? 

Although the machinery may not be described here in 
detail, it is permissible to say that the maintenance 
of equilibrium is partly accomplished by taking advan- 
tage of the principle that the air flowing over a curved 
surface possesses gyroscopic properties. It would be 
trite to remark that this principle is manifested in 
the form not only of the wings, but of the feathers, 
of birds, but for the fact that men have been studying 
for generations the anatomy of birds without discover- 
ing the gyroscopic principle which was shown therein. 
As an example of this principle, please observe the 
long feathers in a bird’s wing, note the outline of each 
curved feather and of the numberless minute ridges 
or vanes which lie nearly parallel with the line of 
flight. Mr. Herring demonstrated to the writer, with 
a piece of experiment apparatus, the use and the 
method of operation of these minute vanes in their 
preservation of the equilibrium; and yet this is but 
one of the minor features of the complete regulating 
mechanism, which is composed of two other and sur- 
prisingly novel inventions. 

The evolution of the bird through the varying stages 
of fish and reptile is a matter of common knowledge. 
The apparatus Mr. Herring showed demonstrated one 
of the reasons why the bird did not keep the fish scales, 
but instead developed laminated ridges in its feathers. 

At the conference with the Aeronautical Board at 
Fort Myer, Mr. Herring exhibited and explained in 
detail the two principal methods by which the equilib- 
rium of his aeroplane is maintained. The fore-and-aft 
equilibrium is maintained by an automatic mechanism 
which holds the machine steady through disturbances, 
and readjusts the relationship between the centre of lift- 
ing effort and the centre of gravity of the machine. This 
readjustment is positive, and occurs before any change 
in the angle of inclination of the machine can take 
place. The steering to right and left and the altering 
of the angle at which the machine flies are all under 
the control of the operator. This’ control is centred 
in two small grips on the upright posts beside him. 
They appear as ordinary round grips, such as those 
on a bicycle handle, and they come naturally just at 
hand to hold on to when the operator is in position 
ready for flight. 

If any reader of these lines should happen to meet 
Mr. Herring in the street or in any other crowded 
place, the chances are that he would see only a very 
earnest young American citizen, deeply preoccupied 
with his own affairs, and therefore almost oblivious 
to his surroundings. Hard work and intense, inces- 
sant concentration on his hobby have made him absent- 
minded as to ordinary affairs. At the first glance he 
seems to be just the average busy man—average in 
age, height, weight, features, coloring, gait, dress, and 
action. It is only after some study that one differenti- 
ates the man from all other men and realizes that his 
individuality is distinct and unforgettable. 

He is lean, muscular, wiry, somewhat taller than 
the average man. though one does not notice this, 
except when others stand beside him. He lacks an inch 
or so of six feet in height. He is long-armed and 
long-legged, with a thick chest, and a slight inclina- 
tion to roundness at the shoulders—the result probably 
of intense application to the studies, research, experi- 
ments, which have after so many years brought success. 
The head is large and symmetrical, with neither 
bulging brow nor protuberance of any kind to chal- 
lenge attention. The forehead is high and wide, the 
eyes set far apart beneath irregular brown brows. 
The color of the eyes is dull blue with a shading of 
grayish hazel—the eyes of a man who does nothing in 
« hurry, makes no false starts which necessitate doing 
a thing over again. His gaze meets yours with the 
utmost frankness, and yet it is impossible to escape 
the belief that the intelligence back of those eyes is 
busy with something else even while the man gives a 
candid answer to every question. Ask him about any 
part of his flying-machine, and his fingers fly instinct- 
ively to a pocket—he bristles with pencils—and pres- 
ently he has figured out the result; so many revolu- 
tions per minute, or a strut or truss calculated to 
stand so many pounds’ pressure with safety. He 
takes nothing for granted, but labors faithfully over 
every proposition that presents itself. Exactness is 
his ruling passion. 

There is something in the jaw of this man that sug- 
gests the tireless, confident, patient, indomitable 
fighter. It is not that the jaw is abnormally wide, 
but its rugged bony structure and that of the out- 
jutting chin are blended in a whole that seems calecu- 
lated to withstand, without a tremor, the most out- 
rageous buffets of fortune. The nose is long, thin, and 
aquiline, high at the bridge, and keen at its drooping 
point. The lines that run diagonally down from the 
ends of the nostrils back of the corners of the mouth— 
“ American lines,’ some one has ealled them—are 
deeply graven as if some sculptor had ehiselled them 
through again and again. The corners of the mouth 
droop when in repose, yet fly upward in an instant at 
any mirthful suggestion. They recall Lincoln’s rugged 
face. In a word, this is the countenance of what we 
all like to regard as the typical American—alert, 
patient, persistent, unconquerable. The cheeks are 
lean, tinged with the faintest suggestion of color, and 
the hair is dark brown, fine, and silky, and touched 
with the very faintest suggestion of gray at the 
temples. You have to look twice to see the gray. 

No description of the man would be complete unless 
it should call especial attention to his hands. They are 
narrow and not very thick, the long fingers knotty at 
the knuckles—the fingers of the thinker—and the 
phalanges of the thumbs, which indicate persistence, 
very well developed. The voice of the inventor is a 
clear barytone which never by any possibility is raised 
in emphasis. Philosophers of old have remarked the 
similarity between the voice and the mental habit of 
aman. Here is a voice that never spurts. When Mr. 
Herring talks, the hearer is conscious that here is one 
whose thought never sprints, but. goes inevitably and 
incessantly on at a very even pace; impossible to hurry 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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A HOUSE THAT WAS 
BUILT IN A DAY 


W. C. Carl, a contractor of East St. Louis, contended 
that a house could be built in a day, and set to work 
to prove it in the presence of a crowd of builders and 
carpenters, bettors, and, not least, the prospective ten- 
ant and his bride. 

At 8 a. M. the foundation trench was finished. By 
noon the thirty-one workmen were finishing the roof. 
By 4 o’clock the sashes and clap-boarding were com- 
pleted. By 7 P™. the neighbors were moving furniture 
into a four-room house, with a reception hall, bath, 
closets, plumbing, gas and electricity, and hot and 
cold water supply. 



























At 8 o’clock. One hour after the ground was broken. 
Laying cement foundation blocks and building the chimney 





























At 10 o’clock. Starting the framework and setting up 
the studding. Floor beams and flooring thave been laid 








At 12 o'clock. Putting on the roof sheathing, and set- 
ting up the rafters preparatory to the dinner interval 























At 2 o'clock. Water-proof paper on, window frames 
set, rafters complete, and clap-boards being nailed on 





At 4 o’clock. The sashes are now in place, 
and the clap-boarding has been completed 
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At 5 o’clock. The chimney has been fin- 
ished. The roof of the porch is being built 





The house built in a day ready for 
the tenants to move in their furniture 
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Mr. Taft scaling the engine which drew his special 
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Mr. Taft surveys the field from an unaccustomed point 


Mr. Taft Mr. Bryan 
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The reassuring back of the Republican candidate 
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AFTER THE FAMOUS HANDSHAKE IN CHICAGO 


At the dinner of the Chicago Association of Commerce in the Auditorium on October 7, Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan, who were present as guests of honor, sat on 
either side of President R. C. Hall, of the Association, and exchanged pleasantries, after shaking hands and crossing smiles in the presence of the cheering diners 


A Pioneer American 


SeRNANIEL COIT GILMAN, the organizer 
ny and first president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
fa| versity, and one of the foremost American 
Al i, Mm educators, died at Norwich, Connecticut, 
Ac WATE DN October 13. He was born in that 
O26 DS} town, July 6, 1831, prepared for college at 
the Norwich High School, and entered Yale as a mem- 
ber of the class of *52. After his graduation he went 
abroad and made an extensive study of educational, 
economic, and political conditions in various European 
countries. He took a course of study at Berlin, served 
in 1855 as a commissioner at the French Exhibition, 
and was for a time attached to the United States Lega- 
tion at St. Petersburg. After his return to America 
he occupied the position of librarian at Yale, and after- 
ward became professor of physical and _ political 
geography, and secretary, of the Sheffield Scientific 
School. He served also as city superintendent of the 
New Haven schools, and as secretary of the Connecti- 
eut Board of Education. 

In 1870 Dr. Gilman was invited to become the first 
president of the newly founded University of Cali- 
fornia, but he declined the offer. A second call came 
to him from the same source two years later, and this 
time he accepted. He remained in California for three 
years, and prosecuted with conspicuous energy and 
success the work of establishing the university upon a 
secure basis. Among the gifts which he secured were 
the endowment of the Agassiz chair, the Mills chair of 
philosophy, a $100,000 law college, and a gymnasium. 
He also had a share in the establishing of the Lick 
Observatory. 

In 1875, in his forty-fifth year, he was chosen to be 
the head of an undertaking which was at that time 
unprecedented in American education: the organizing 
of a university for post-graduate study. This was to 
be established at Baltimore upon a foundation of 
$3,000,000 bequeathed by the Baltimore merchant 
Johns Hopkins. Dr. Gilman undertook the work, 
which was then of a character for which there were no 
precedents in this country: and though embarrassed at 
times by a lack of adequate funds and equipment, he 
developed Johns Hopkins into an institution of learn- 
ing which has not only continued to hold 4 solitary 
place in America, but has won international recogni- 
tion of its influence and achievements. Dr. Gilman’s 





judgment and foresight enabled him to secure the 
services of young men who afterward became dominant 








figures in their special fields—such men as William 
Osler and Ira Remsen; and he engaged, as well, men 
of recognized eminence, like Professor Huxley. Not long 
after the founding of the university, instruction was 
being given there in the language and literature of 
almost every modern European country, and, as it has 
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Educator 


been said, “‘ Baltimore became the centre of Semitic 
philology, and students of Assyrian, Babylonian, and 
igyptian language, literature, and antiquities found 
facilities there.” 

Dr. Gilman began his term of service at Johns 
Hopkins in the spring of 1875, and he remained at its 
head for more than a quarter of a century, resigning, 
at the age of seventy, in- 1901. He had meanwhile 
assisted in the organization of the allied institution, 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital, of which he became di- 
rector in 1889. After his resignation he was chosen 
the first president of the Carnegie Institution, founded 
by Andrew Carnegie, with a fund of $10,000,000, for 
the furtherance of human knowledge by original re- 
search. This post he held for three years, after which 
he retired, in obedience to the requirements of waning 
health and strength and the wish for more leisurely 
pursuits. 

Of his abilities as an administrator it was 
said that “his qualities of mind and _ character 
were such as to fit him in a most unusual way for 
the task of planning a new institution in a new 
environment. He was judicious, tactful, well in- 
formed, graceful of speech, and persistent though 
cautious in method. He had a natural fondness 
tor administrative detail and for problems of classi- 
fication and of organization.” 

In addition to his activity as an educator, Dr. Gil- 
man long occupied a prominent position as a publicist. 
He was appointed by President Cleveland to serve on 
the commission which, in 1896-97, determined the 
Venezuelan boundary dispute, and he succeeded Carl 
Schurz as president of the National Civil Service 
Reform League, an office which he held from 1901 to 
1907. He was president of the John F. Slater Educa- 
tional Fund, vice-president of the Peabody Fund, a 
member of John D. Rockefeller’s General Education 
Roard, and a trustee of the Russell Sage foundation, 
and he held many posts in associations of learning and 
research. He was the author of a Life of James 
Monroe (1883), of University Problems (1882), a 
Life of James D. Dana (1899), and The Launching of 
uw University (1906): and he was editor-in-chief of the 
New International Encyclopedia. He had received the 
degree of LL.D. from the universities of Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton,- Columbia, North Carolina, St. Johns, 
Toronto, Wisconsin, Clark, and William and Mary 
College. 





























LTHOUGH there are really no po- 
litical issues whatever in this year’s 
Presidential election, it is mere 
politeness for- an English onlooker 
to pretend, with the Americans, 
6 that some do exist. When two 
great parties go to the trouble of 
setting forth what they suppose to 
be their convictions, and when the 
between these convictions is considered 





difference 
worth the attention of eighty million people and 
all the bustle and disturbance of a four months’ cam- 
paign, the least that can be expected of a foreigner 
is that he should keep a grave face and affect to be- 


lieve that something quite serious is happening. But 
this is an ideal of international etiquette that U for 
one confess myself in this instance well-nigh incapable 
of living up to. Until Mr. Hearst turned_on his flash- 
light, I will own, I wandered in fog-land. With a but 
too British literalness I had been reading and re- 
reading the party platforms and the speeches of the 
candidates, innocently hopeful that I might discover 
in them what the election was all about. Of course 
I failed; of course I apologize for the attempt. I see 
now that all my labors were wasted, and that nobody 
but a guileless and quite uninitiated Englishman 
could be so stupidly matter-of-fact as even to under- 
take them. Mr. Hearst it was who mercifully put 
an end to my suffering. He raised the splendid issue 
whether the Standard Oil Company had “ invested ” 
in more Republicans or in more Democrats. Popular 
indifference to the election at once gave way to popu- 
lar indifference to everything else. The hubbub 
reached even my studious watch-tower. I recalled 
Disraeli’s description of a Parliamentary attack that 
failed: “It was like a convulsion of nature rather 
than any ordinary transaction of human life. I can 
only liken it to one of those earthquakes which take 
place in Calabria or Peru. There was a rumbling 
murmur, a groan, a shriek, a sound of distant thunder. 
No one knew whether it came from the top or the bot- 
tom of the House. There was a rent, a fissure in the 
ground, and then a village disappeared; then a tall 
tower toppled down; and the whole of the opposition 
benches became one great dissolving view of anarchy.” 
Not less than this was the effect of Mr. Hearst’s 
revelations. I seemed for a time to'be watching noth- 
ing but funeral processions. It was quite impossible 
to go on searching for the elusive mystery of the cam- 
paign when every other moment I was called away to 
assist in this Senator’s obsequies, or to bury that Demo- 
cratic Governor under an imposing mound of Presi- 
dential obloquy, or to pelt half a dozen Congressmen 
into oblivion, or to keep count of the furious missiles 
that hurtled across the country between the White 
House and Nebraska. Even before the third week in 
September I was pretty sure the election had nothing 
to do with politics. Since then it has frankly dropped 
all pretences. For the past few weeks it has been an 
ingenuous cross between a wake and Donnybrook 
Fair. 

T begin to think the American people like buncombe. 
It is otherwise impossible to understand why the politi- 
cians are permitted to say the things they do say. 
When the Republicans, for instance, * declare without 
reservation for the enforcement in letter and spirit 
of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth amend- 
ments to the Constitution” nobody apparently seems 
to believe them for a moment. I see no preparations 
made for the civil war that would at once ensue if 
the “ declaration ” were to be acted on. It seems to be 
accepted as a mere rhetorical flourish, the futility of 
which has somehow become consecrated by custom. 
When the Republicans, again, go on to congratulate 
the American people on their success in weathering 
the panie of 1907, and to thank God that it did not 
happen under Democratic rule, I take it they trust 
to impose on somebody. But who that somebody is 
I cannot conceive. I have never met him in the cars; 
he must be singularly unlike the shrewd, humorous, 
intently practical Americans I have the pleasure of 
knowing. So, too, when they “ hail with confidence the 
signs now manifest of a complete restoration of busi- 
ness prosperity.” The genius who put in that clause 
will go far. With trade at a standstill, dividends 
everywhere lowered, salaries everywhere reduced, and 
about two millions of unemployed in the streets, it 
asked an almost divine impudence to write it. But I 
suppose it brings comfort to some languishing soul. 
Fine words do butter parsnips in America. Thus quite 
a number of my Republican friends take the promise 
of Tariff Revision seriously, and think it will really 
end in a substantial reduction of the Dingley schedules. 
They point to the elaborate paraphernalia that is to 
be set up, no less than a special session of Congress 
summoned immediately after Mr. Taft’s arrival at the 


The Comedy of American Party Platforms 


By an Enghshman 


White House to establish minimum-and maximum 
rates. But my scepticism remains unaltered. I point 
in my turn to the familiar phrase about Protection 
that is to “cqual the difference between the cost. of 
production at home and abroad,’ and to afford a 
“reasonable profit to American industries”; and | 
wonder whether the Republican party next March is 
really going to put its one article of faith under 
ground. There are more ways than one of “ revising ” 
a tariff. You can revise it up and you can revise it 
down; and which way the Republicans are likely to 
choose seems to me to be pretty significantly hinted 
at in their advocacy of free trade with the Philippines 
subject to “such limitations as to sugar and tobacco 
as will afford adequate protection to domestic in- 
terests.” As one who has followed the American ex- 
periment in colonial government with the greatest 
interest, I am delighted to find that the large export 
trade from the Philippines in flounce petticoats and 
pen-wipers is to be admitted to the United States duty 
free; and I dare say there is quite a chance that after 
a really conscientious overhauling of the Dingley 
schedules by the Republicans next spring, European 
waste-paper baskets will enter American ports at a 
fifteen per cent. reduction on the present rate. ‘ 

But the Democrats are quite as bad. On paper they 
are valiant taritl-reformers. They pledge themselves 
to such gradual reductions “as may be necessary to 
restore the tariff to a revenue basis.” In their fond- 
ness for the trusts they propose to buttress their 
economic predominance for all time by wiping out 
their competitors. This is to be done by placing on 
the free list articles competing with trust-controlled 
products.. A happier device for insuring the _ per- 
manence of the big man and the disappearance of the 
small one could not have been imagined. And besides 
this there are to be immediate reductions on the neces- 
saries of life and an instantaneous abolition of the 
duties on pulp, print-paper, and lumber. It reads 
splendidly. But I chance to remember Senator Gor- 
man and the fate of the Wilson Bill; nearly all the 
Southern Democrats I come across are high-tariff men 
—the South, [ venture to prophesy, will be the rally- 
ing-point of Protection long after the East and West 
have revolted from it; and as the Senate is safely 
Republican for the next four years, any and every 
Democratic movement towards a lowering of the pres- 
ent schedules would be checkmated at once. If I were 
an American manufacturer, anxious to preserve Pro- 
tection, it is tor Mr. Bryan I should vote. There is 
just a chance that the Republicans may. here and 
there, for the look of the thing, reduce rates on one 
or two commodities. There is no chance whatever that 
Mr. Bryan will. The truth is that the Democrats 


are not a Free.Trade party and never have been. Mr. 
Cleveland learned this when he reached the White 
House; it is the only way in which a Democrat 


can ever learn it—which is one of the reasons why 
Mr. Bryan will die in ignorance of it. Moreover, Free 
Trade and Protection as creeds of rival schools of 
doctrinaires belong to the American past. A reason- 
able Protection may be taken to be the settled and 
unanimous policy of the country. The strong business 
sense of the nation is altogether against a reopening 
of the tariff question. Trade has accommodated itself 
to the Dingley Act, and dreads nothing so much as 
another fiscal upheaval. The Republicans, in my judg- 
ment, have merely next spring to make a pretence of 
tinkering at the existing schedules to send the tariff 
problem to sleep for another ten years. There is plenty 
of tariff talk during the present campaign, but there is 
no tariff issue. 

Another delicious bit of buneombe is the Democratic 
demand for economy. ‘Ihe Liberals in England are 
always demanding economy, and the protest against 
“frightful extravagance” fell on my ears with a re- 
freshing familiarity. But here I encountered an amaz- 
ing difference between the English and the American 
ways of doing things. When the English Liberals make 
economy an issue, and on the strength of that issue are 
elected to oflice, they proceed—it sounds. incredible, but 
it is the fact—to economize. They do not link a de- 
mainl for economy with promises of new and enormous 
expenditures. Something, I don’t know what it is, 
deters them from doing so. But the American Demo- 
crats are not to be so trammelled. They soar sublime- 
ly above the dull prose of figures and accounts. Their 
method of advocating economy is, first, to endorse 
every Republican policy that makes for extravagance, 
and then to propose on their own account a dozen 
néw ways of squandering money. 
two-coast standard of naval development, and have 
not a single word of criticism to pass on the Repub- 
liean policy of liberal pensions—a policy which every 
year pays out on padded and fraudulent pension rolls 
almost as much as we in Great Britain pay for our 


Thus they favor a: 






fleet. And in addition to this, they call for a vast 
programme of river and harbor improvement, and 
actually propose grants from the Federal treasury to 
aid the States in- building -and- maintaining ordinary 
highroads. And yet not so very long ago people were 
talking of the two-billion-dollar Congress as the top 
notch of lavishness. Under Monte Cristo Bryan a 
two-billion-doilar Congress would very soon come to 
be looked back upon as a cheese-paring assembly of 
misers. That is, of course, on the supposition that the 
Democratic platform means what it says. 

As a matter of fact, it is the salvation of both 
parties that they do not mean what they say. No sane 
American could possibly vote for the Republicans if 
every pledge in their platform was intended to be 
taken seriously. Still less could any sane American 


vote for Mr. Bryan if the rhetoric of the Denver 
platform represented anything but fireworks. Take 


just that one proposal to prohibit any corporation 
from doing more than fifty per cent. of its kind of 
business; or that not less amazing idea of a national 
guarantee of bank deposits;—think out what these 
suggestions would lead to in practice, and tlien pity 
the inquiring Englishman who, with a firm faith in 
American good sense, tries to disentangle in this elec- 
tion the genuine from the false. One could go down 
the whole list of pseudo-issues, showing here that each 
party is professing what it has not the Jeast intention 
of performing, and there that its platform is merely 
a string of innocuously puerile paragraphs from which 
everything might, and nothing should, be inferred, and 
somewhere else that an antagonism on paper is not 
to be taken as implying any real antagonism of policy. 
The single fuct that the Senate is impregnably Re- 
publican for the next four years makes virtually the 
whole of the Democratic programme meaningless; and 
it is really no more necessary to discuss what Mr. 
Bryan’s policy would be in regard to injunctions, or 
the enforcement of equality of prices in all parts of 
the country, or the duplication of directors in com- 
peting corporations, or arming the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission with powers of initiative against 
the railways, than it is to discuss what his policy 
would be in regard to the English Licensing Bill. 
And what strikes me still more is that the ostensible 
antagonisms between the two parties are not a bit 
more numerous than their points of agreement. Both 
platforms, with the wisdom of the serpent, judiciously 
shirk the currency and banking problem, which is one 
of the few big problems facing the American people. 
Both are at one in regard to postal savings-banks, 
the improvement of inland waterways, the extension 
of the civil service system, the conservation of nation- 
al resources, the better protection for public health, 
better roads, and a strong navy. Mr. Bryan at the 
White House could advance only so far as the Senate 
would allow him. Mr. Taft would advance no farther 
than his eminently sane, reflective, and plodding 
temperament would allow him. The actual difference 
in point of results achieved and legislation passed 
would, in my judgment, be infinitesimal. 

But it is not from this standpoint that Americans 
seem to watch the campaign. They do not consider Mr. 
Brvan and Mr. Taft as Englishmen consider their 
political leaders—that is, primarily as representatives 
of certain policies. They consider them as_personali- 
ties. They make up their minds which of the two 
is better qualified by experience, temperament, and 
ability for the Presidency. No doubt they are quite 
right. Personality is a much more valuable asset to 
a President than policy. It matters very little in the 
White House what a man proposes should be written 


on the statute-book; it matters a great deal what 
he is. I do not, of course, wish to be understood as 


saving that the sole determining factor in this election 
is the personalities of the leading candidates. Many 
ether factors play their part. A large number of 
men, for instance, simply look at the whole turmoil 
from a business standpoint, and make up their minds 
whether it will be better for trade that Mr. Bryan or 
Mr. Taft should win. Then, too, the effeet of the 
business and industrial depression, the extent of the 
disaffection of the negroes, the uncertain attitude of 
labor, and Mr. Hearst’s revelations are matters that 
the Republicans cannot possibly ignore; while every 
Democrat must be asking himself how much strength 
will be drawn from his party by Mr. Hearst and the 
Socialists, whether Mr. Bryan can win over the Re 
publican Radicals, how far he has weakened his hold 
on the West by his effort to conciliate the East, and 
whether Mr. Roosevelt running for the White House 
by deputy is as strong an opponent as Mr. Roosevelt 
running in his own name. All these are factors; but 
the personalities of the two candidates are a greater 
factor still, and I shall hope to make them the sub- 
ject of my next article. 





To 


EAR Billy of imperious bark 

When strangers’ steps fell on thy ear; 

“Who oft inspired with wholesome fear 
A prowling boy in shadows dark: 


But oftener hailed with joyous ery 
Some friendly face returning home, 
Or wild with glee the fields to roam— 

Now still and cold thou here dost lie! 





Billy: A Requiem 


By Lorenzo Sears 


Frail vines that from the garden wall 
Crept blooming o’er thy lowly bed, 
Elm branches drooping overhead, 

And dying leaves that wavering fall, 


In other forms of life enrolled 
Shall live in ages yet to be: 
And shall a mind from body free 
Lie buried dark beneath the mold? 
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He loved us all and nene forgot, 
IIe guessed whate’er was done or told. 
Dreamed of adventures free and bold— 
For him is there no future lot? 


If love is life and thought is mind, 
And all shall last beyond the years, 
And memory live in other spheres, 

Another Life may he not find? 
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President Manvel Estrada Cabrera, of Guatemala 

















PY Ay; N Ciuatemala people speak of their 
ON President with bated breath. They 


SD barricade their doors whenever signs 






9 of excitement become manifest in 
the streets. Guatemala displays 
other phenomena of an unusual 


character. She has so many soldiers 
under arms that the capital looks 
like a penal colony. Foreigners are 
followed around by spies and their correspondence is 
opened or stolen. But that is a commonplace, for 
there is no such a thing as free speech, or free press, 
either, in this so-called republic. Perhaps this is why 
President Manuel Estrada Cabrera keeps himself out 
of sight of his subjects, and is so difficult of access for 
strangers. 

But these things do not furnish an explanation for 
other curious phenomena of Guatemala. They do not 
explain, for instance, why this country, which Hum- 
boldt rightly classed among the most productive on 
earth, should be so poverty-stricken that a Guatema- 
lan dollar is worth only five or six cents in our 
money. It does not explain why the main roads of the 
land have all fallen into wretched decay, why the 
soldiers all go barefooted and ragged, nor why the 
great majority of schools, colleges, and higher institu- 
tions of learning stand empty of pupils or teachers. 

For an explanation of these phenomena I was re- 
ferred to the President in person, and to him accord- 
ingly I determined to apply. 

About six months ago Manuel Estrada Cabrera, the 
present dictator of Guatemala, came near being as- 
sassinated in his palace by his bodyguard of cadets. 

This was on the occasion when Major Heimke, the 
new American minister to Guatemala, was bidden to 
the Presidential palace to present his credentials. 

The plan of those implicated in the plot was to 
shoot the President while the American minister was 
reading the presentation address. Through a piece of 
treachery on the part of some one among those impli- 
cated, the plot failed—but it failed only by a hair. 

This is what happened: The President, having got 
Wind of what was brewing against him, at the eleventh 
hour gave orders for the cadets to present themselves 
in the palace courtyard with unloaded muskets and 
without ammunition. -One of the cadets protested 
against this order as an indignity. He was promptly 
placed under arrest, and several days afterwards was 
shot. 

The President, together with two of his adjutants, 
made his appearance ahead of time, entering unex- 
pectedly by a side door, through a narrow corridor. 
As lie did so, the cadets, who were lined up, eighteen in 
number, at either side of the hall, presented arms. At 
the same time the standard-bearer lowered his flag 
so as to let its folds flap across the President’s face, 
The President tried to brush it away with his hand. 
As he did so the captain of the cadets fired at him 
point-blank with a revolver. The President’s hand 
was pierced by a bullet. One of the adjutants, Colonel 
Lisandro Anleu, discharged his revolver at the cadet 
captain, firing over the President’s shoulder. Colonel 
Anleu was shot in the head and fell mortally wounded. 
The other aide-de-camp, Baron von Merck, a German 
soldier of fortune, opened fire on the cadets with his 
revolver, killing two_and wounding two more. 

The cadets did not fire back, be it because they had 
no ammunition or because they were afraid of hitting 
ene another in the narrow corridor. Then a number of 
other officers and soldiers rushed in, and the cadets, 
some of whom were mere lads, scattered panic-stricken 
before their furious onslaught. As they fled through 
the palace corridors half a dozen more were brought 
down by the shots and sabre thrusts of their pursuers. 

When all was over, it was found that the President 
was but slightly injured; he was able to receive the 
American minister informally later in the day. He 


was able also to make an immediate personal investi- 
gation of the affair. 
As the result of this investigation the commander 





The bodyguard that preserves the life of President Cabrera from his numerous enemies 


of the cadets, Captain Maldonado, and the standard- 
bearer, Lieutenant Hurtado, were summarily shot in 
the courtyard of the palace. It was found that three 
of the cadets had smuggled ammunition into their 
cartridge-boxes. Of these three one had fallen already 
in the mélee. The other two were shot the same day. 
On the following day fourteen more of the cadets, hav- 
ing been sentenced to death by a drum-head court- 
martial, were shot in their barracks. They were all 
sons of the best families in Guatemala. 

All the other members of the cadet corps were 
thrown into prison and received two and three hun- 
dred lashes apiece, for the purpose of extorting con- 
fessions from them. Among these were three foreign 
cadets from Nicaragua, whose ill-treatment and con- 
tinued imprisonment are one of the subject-matters 
still pending before the Central-American Court of 
Arbitration now sitting at Cartago. 

Not only these cadets were thrown into prison, but 
all the instructors and alumni of the eadet school, 
including graduates of ten and twelve years’ standing. 

















Manuel Estrada Cabrera, President of Guatemala 


While these men were being hunted down, eight 
more victims were executed, taken’ this time from the 
ranks of those who had long been in prison, already 
under suspicion of having plotted against the Presi- 
dent one year before, when a bomb was exploded 
under his carriage, killing one of his horses and coach- 
men. All of these eight new victims were gentlemen 
of high standing in Guatemala, lawyers, physicians, 
and rich land-owners. 

The bodies of these victims, heaped together in an 
open ox-cart, were trundled to the graveyard through 
the streets of the capital, while the widows and sisters 
of the dead men followed shrieking. There they were 
pitched into one common grave. Even Christian burial 
was denied them. When the British chargé d’affaires, 
speaking on behalf of the bereaved relatives, asked to 
have the bodies interred in their proper family vaults, 
his petition was denied under pretence of sanitary 


grounds. 


The property of the dead men was confiscated and 
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sold at auction “to reimburse the government for its 
expenses growing out of these attempted assassina- 
tions.” 

Within a few months over two thousand men and 
women have been imprisoned without any open charges 
being preferred against them. ‘Thirty-five more have 
been shot, whike many others, among them delicate 
women, have been so brutally flogged that they have 
died of the effects. 

Meanwhile thousands of others, fearing that their 
turn would come next, have fled from Guatemala into 
the adjoining republics of Mexico, Salvador, and Hon- 
duras, as well as British Honduras, while hundreds of 
others have been smuggled out aboard ships to Pana- 
ma, South America, and the United States and 
Europe. Thus it has been reported to President Diaz 
that in Mexico alone thirty-five thousand political 
fugitives from Guatemala have sought refuge. 

The property of all of these refugees, or “ emi- 
grados,” as they are called, has been declared forfeit - 
by President Estrada, regardless of the fundamental 
law of Guatemala forbidding confiscations. The rela- 
tives or business associates of all those who have thus 
left the country are under supervision. 

To put a stop to all such further emigratien, all 
railway trains and steamers touching at Guatemalan 
ports are regularly searched. The frontier roads are 
closely guarded, and any important transfers of real 
estate, or even mortgage deeds, by those wishing to 
leave the country, have been made so difficult to 
execute that they are practically impossible. 

In spite of the unenviable public record of Guate- 
mala’s President, I resolved to obtain an interview, 
in order to discover both sides of the picture. 

Don Manuel Estrada, as he is most commonly called 
at home (Cabrera being his mother’s name), though 
of poor Indian origin and essentially a man of the 
people, is more difficult of access than any king or 
emperor I have yet had to meet. Having had some 
experience with South-American Presidents and their 
proclivity for putting embarrassing slights upon 
foreigners, I knew better than to apply for an inter- 
view through the usual channel of personal presenta- 
tion by our minister. So I wrote directly to His Ex- 
cellency the Minister of Foreign Affairs. To make 
sure of the letter being delivered I took it myself to 
the Minister’s house and put it into the hands of his 
servant, with a handful of paper money. 

A fortnight passed without a sign of recognition. 
During this fortnight I was followed about the streets 
hy suspicious strangers, and two or three times similar 
strangers called to see me, apparently by mistake. My 
mail reached me either open or with plain signs of 
having been tampered with. Then, one day, a letter 
‘ame by mail bidding me to the Chancellery of Foreign 
Affairs for the next day, in the forenoon. 

When I presented myself at the appointed time, a 
barefooted soldier with a fixed bayonet barred the 
way. I showed the Minister’s letter. It was no use. 
I could not pass. Moreover,the Minister was not there. 
He was not there, because it was a holiday. It was 
the saint’s day of the Sefior Presidente’s mother, long 
since dead. No government oflice was open on this 
day. So I gave it up and joined the public eelebra- 
tions in honor of the dead lady’s saint’s day. 

On the following day I presented myself at the 
Foreign Office shortly before noon. His Exeelleney the 
FYoreign Minister had not yet arrived. Nobody knew 
when he would arrive. There was no telephone. I 
went to his house and found him in his dressing- 
gown and slippers, suffering from goma, a_ peculiar 
native disease apt to follow undue indulgence at 
fiesta time. 

Don Juan Barrios M., as this Foreign Minister 
styles himself, proved to be a ruffianly half-breed 
Indian without the slightest pretensions to good man- 
ners, breeding, or gentle speech. tow he ever came 
to be selected for the Guatemalan portfolio of foreign 
affairs remains a puzzle to every one of the foreign 
diplomats who has had the misfortune to carry on 





































negotiations with this ignorant and brutish man. 
Some of them say that he keeps his office, in which he 
has enriched himself, merely because the President 
fears him as one of his secret rivals and enemies. 

During my brief interview with Sefor Barrios, he 
asked me what I wanted of the President, whether I 
was looking for a “subvention”—the Guatemalan 
synonym for graft, and, if I did not want money, 
whether I could not state the precise nature of my 
desires in writing. 

So I went back to my hotel and sent him another 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


in the usual Spanish style, with long dreary rows of 


chairs and sofas of black bent-wood furniture. 


The President entered suddenly from a side door. 
The German adjutant presented me and we shook 
hands. I noticed that the President’s hand still 


showed the marks of his bullet wound. 


Baron von Merck offered to act as an interpreter 
in either French or German, but, after all, Spanish was 
easiest, so we soon fell into a lively conversation in 


Spanish. 


Having heard much of the President’s command of 
















































































letter in Spanish, stating that I wished to see the 
President because I wanted to talk with him, inas- 
much as I considered him the most interesting man 
in Guatemala—at least for my purposes. 

Within an hour a letter came by special messenger 
bidding me to the palace. 

Don Manuel, it should be explained, no longer dares 
live at his private residence, or his suburban home, 
since there have been so many attempts to do away 
with him, but prefers to remain at the well-guarded 
government palace, while his former residences are 
eccupied day and night by a mob of spies and dirty 
soldiery. 

I knew I could not walk up to the door of the 
palace, for the guards stationed there had a way of 
thrusting their bayonets at any stranger who ap- 
proached, so I took a carriage and told the coachman 
to drive to the palace. 

One block from the palace, a soldier, in a faded blue 
cotton uniform, with a red cap on his head, ran out 
and stopped the driver. 

In angry tones he shouted at us that no one was 
allowed to drive by the Presidential palace. 

I told him I was driving to see the President, and 
showed him my letter of invitation, but it was no use. 
1 had to dismount and walk the rest of the way. 

At the palace I was received with much formal 
etiquette, one adjutant after another passing me from 
room to room. 

Finally I was left alone in a musty reception-room 
furnished in the style of French gala-rooms of forty 
or fifty years ago. As I sat there I caught a glimpse 

through the open door of one cf the adjutants in 
: deferential attitude making some report to a man 
whom I instantly recognized as Don Manuel Estrada, 
from his likeness to his photographs. 
Then the President disappeared and [I turned my 
attention to a window overlooking the empty street 
> in front of the palace. Nobody crossed the street 
while I was at the window. 

Presently Baron von Merck, the President's Ger- 
man aide-de-camp, entered, and said that the President 
would receive me in a private house across the 


street. 











This Prussian soldier of fortune, it should be ex- 
plained, bears an evil reputation among the German 
colony of Guatemala, as an outcast of the Prussian 
army, a drunkard who, in some of his outbursts, has 
eut down with his sabre several poor ignorant Indians 
on the streets of Guatemala City simply because they 
failed to salute him. 

As we crossed the street I asked the aide-de-camp 
how it was possible for the President, whom I had 
just seen in the palace, to have crossed the street 
without my seeing him from the window, but he only 
laughed stupidly. Later I learned that a private 
tunnel leads under the street from the President’s 
palace to his dead mother’s house across the way. 

In another minute we had entered the house across 
q the way and I was ushered into a private parlor fitted 





The President’s cadets, who were subsequently, by his orders, shot for conspiracy. 
President Cabrera stands by the window above the extreme left of the group 


Next I asked him some of the questions I had on 
my mind, opening with this: 

“Would you mind explaining to me, since I am 
but an ignorant foreigner, why you changed the coin 
age of the country from silver to paper, and why you 
decreed that all debts and obligations contracted in 
gold and silver should be payable in paper?” 


“Ah!” said Don Manuel, “I see that some people 


have already been poisoning your mind. These 
foreigners—ah, these foreigners! They are all making 
money in our country, much more than they could 
make at home, yet they are always finding fault 
with our ways. 

“The reason why I instituted paper currency is be 
cause our people like it better. They feel that they are 
getting more when they get fifteen paper bills instead 
of one silver duro. You and I, of course, know that 
this is a mistake, but our poor people are ignorant, 
and [ have to humor them. 

“ After all, Guatemala is not the only country with 


paper currency. Look at Colombia, look at Uruguay. 


look at Ecuador, and some of the other countries. It 
was not so long ago, -I am informed, that your own 
country was flooded with more paper money than yeu 
knew what to do with.” 

I saw that it would be useless to pursue this line of 
interrogation. 

“How about the Central-American peace con 
ference? Are you in sympathy with its aims?” 


“ Yes, sefior, thoroughly. My dearest ideal is peace, 


universal peace.” 


“But do you think, Sefor Presidente, that this 
international arrangement will really assure peace for 


Central America?’ 
* Ye, sefor, I do.” 
* For how long?” 


‘For ten years, at least That is the time of the 


International Peace Court.” 
“Then, Sefior Presidente, might it not be a good 


thing for your Central-American republies to reduce 
your armies, since there is to be no further war, so 
that your soldiers could return to their plantations, 


where they seem to be much needed?” 


‘IT do not follow you, sefor. Why should I reduce 


my army? It is none too large at present.” 

“ According to your government figures,” I said. 
“your army appears larger than the entire army of 
the United States. We have but sixty thousand men, 
while you claim to have sixty-three thousand, with 
reserves of eighty thousand more?” 

President Estrada appeared somewhat annoyed. 
“Why compare the two countries?” he said, shortly. 
“Up to the present time our country has been in con 
stant danger of foreign wars. For your country that 
danger is practically nil. Apart from that our mili 
tary service is a good thing. It gives employment to 
thousands of young fellows who would otherwise be 
idle. 1 tell vou they like to serve with the colors 
They take pride in the service.” 

As he spoke, [I thought of the poor, barefooted 
fellows in ragged uniforms hungrily looking for food 
throughout the length and breadth of Guatemala, 

















The palace in Guatemala City where 


courtly Castilian and of his charming manners 
toward strangers, | was much disappointed to find 
lim a very ordinary sort of man, rather halting in 
speech and awkward in manner. In fact, he appeared 
rather out of sorts and sleepy. 

President Estrada opened the conversation with a 
rather perfunctory denial of a recent American news- 
paper story to the effect that he had won over Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to his side by sending him a campaign 
contribution of one hundred thousand pesos, or about 
$7500 in American gold. This was disposed of as a 
simple “ yellow-paper lie.” 
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President Cabrera remains secluded 


while their homes and farms stood bare and their 
families suffered. 

“Have you any more questions you would like me 
to answer?” asked Don Manuel Estrada. 

“No, Sefior Presidente,’ and with that we shook 
hands and the German baron bowed me out 

After all—what was the use? 

Don Manuel Estrada is like all his immediate prede 
cessors. Every one of them sucked the country dry 
until he died—with his boots on, Some day Don 
Manuel, having grown rich quickly, will die quickly— 
with his boots on. 
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A GLANCE ACROSS THE FOOTLIGHTS 


MISS VIRGINIA MARSHALL, WHO IS APPEARING ON TOUR AS “ESTELLE PUFFENKRANTZ” WITH SAM BERNARD IN “NEARLY A HERO” 
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The Doomed Sixty 






THREESCORE NEW-YORKERS ARE MARKED FOR DESTRUCTION DURING THE COMING YEAR 


EK. or in the Bronx there are walking 
ty J about at this moment sixty men 

and women who will be murdered 
before the end of the next year. The 
phrase “at this moment” refers, 
of course, to the time of writing; 
= for if by any chance the publica- 
tion of these lines should be 
delayed one, two, or three weeks, then one, two, or 
three of the victims who at this moment are enjoy- 
ing life will have been stricken down by murderous 
hands before this article is generally read. 

The victims will be of all classes of society, of 
ignorance or learning, of coarseness or refinement. 
You, sir or madam, who read these lines may be one 
of the sixty appointed by Fate to be murdered before 
the year has passed. 

Month in, month out, five persons are slain every 
thirty days in New York. Sometimes more than that 
are taken; seldom, if ever, fewer than five. So that 
before the chimes of Christmas shall ring ten names 
doubtless will have been added to the list of deaths 
by intenticnal violence. 

These figures are based upon the records of homi- 
cides collected and tabulated by District - Attorney 
William Travers Jerome of New York County. 
as a prudent farmer, knowing the probable output of 
his land during the coming year, would endeavor to 
provide enough men and horses: and machinery to 
handle it, so he, readily foreseeing that a greater 
number of criminal cases than. ever before will be 
brought to him for prosecution, seeks to add two 
more assistant district attorneys to the force of his 
office. This does not mean that there is any prospect 
of increase in the ratio of crime. 

The population of New York County is grow- 
ing at the rate of about 100,000 a year, and as the 
ratio of criminals to population remains about the 
same from year to year, there must follow an increase 
of crimes to keep pace with the increase of inhabit- 
ants. 

“T really 
to a friend recently, 





believe,” said District-Attorney Jerome 
“that if we could know about all 


the crimes that are committed, whether detected or 
undetected, we should find very little, if any, change 


in the ratio of criminals to population. There may 
be fluetuations in the number of detections and arrests, 
corresponding with the greater or less police activity; 
but the proportion of criminals per thousand is almost 
fixed.” 

The estimate of the probable number of murders 
during the year 1909 is based upon the carefully 
tabulated records of the District Attorney’s office and 
of the Bureau of Vital Statistics of the Health De- 
partment. The territory covered includes only Man- 
hattan Island and the city area lying immediately 
north of it, the Borough of the Bronx. It does not 
include the Boroughs of Brooklyn, Queens, nor Rich- 
mond, because in these three important divisions of 
Greater New York the administration of the criminal 
law is in other hands, with which the office of District 
Attorney of New York County proper has no direct 
co-operation. 

According to the annual reports of Distriet-Attorney 
Jerome, there were in New York County in 1905 
fifty-seven cases of wilful homicide. Of these twenty- 
eight were deliberate murder, while twenty-nine were 
only manslaughter. At that time the population of 
New York County was 2,390,382. During 1906 there 


Just ” 


was a remarkable increase in the number of killings. 
Thirty-eight murderers deliberately, wilfully, and of 
malice aforethought destroyed human life, and there 
were no fewer than sixty-one cases of manslaughter. 
The population at that time was 2,464,432. Why 
there should have been such an access of violence in 
that year is a mystery thus far unexplained; and 
equally difficult of under ‘standing is the sudden diminu- 
tion of murders in 1907, when only twenty-six men 
and women were murdered and only thirty-six deaths 
by manslaughter occurred. among New York County’s 
population of 2,541,084. This year the number of in- 
habitants has ‘inereased to 2,620,447, and up to the 
first day of October there have been fifteen murders 
and thirty cases of manslaughter; although in the 
mind of the aver rage citizen, who does not draw the 
law’s fine distinetion in the degrees of premeditation 
and deliberation with which the slayer acts, they are 
all designated as murders. 

If the ratio of crime to population, which is about 
as constant as the ebb and flood of the tides and as 
inevitable as the precession of the equinoxes—if this 
ratio continues, there will be in New York County 
between October 1 and the end of this year five mur- 
ders and ten cases of manslaughter. 

The estimates of the Bureau of Vital Statistics 
give New York County a population of 2,724,421 for 
the year 1909. The very moderate expectation of the 
publie proseéutor is sixty cases of homicide during 
that period. Should an access of murderous rage 
eecur similar to that which distinguished 1906, this 
impulse, in a population increased by nearly two 
hundred and sixty thousand souls, would result in at 
least one hundred murders next year—that is, if 
we group all forms of unjustifiable homicide as mur- 
der in conformance with popular usage. Any one 
can easily verify this startling prediction. In 1906 
there were ninety-nine cases among a population of 
2,464,432, which in round numbers means that in that 





tragic year one out of every twenty-five thousand 
New-Yorkers was done to death by malice. Apply 


this formula to the population expected in 1909, an 
excess of 259,989 over that of 1906, and the result is 
an increase of a fraction more than one in the num- 


ber of murders. 

Can nothing be done to prevent the wholesale 
slaughter indicated here? At first sight it would 
appear that nothing short of a miracle could avert 


the killings. And that is true, so far as wilful, de- 
liberate, malicious, premeditated murder is concerned. 
No human power can save the destined victim. The 
burglar who breaks into a house at. night, armed 
with deadly weapons, will kill any one who tries to 
capture him rather than face a long term in prison. 
The assassin who, from motives of jealousy, revenge, 
or greed, seeks to take life, cannot be foiled by hu- 
man precaution. If we assume that 1909 will witness 
only the average amount of crime, then only twenty- 
five citizens of New York County are foredoomed to 
this sort of tragie taking off. Should the ratio of 
1906 prevail, then forty are marked for inevitable 
destruction. 

It is among the deaths by manslaughter that pre- 
vention or avoidance is possible. Murder in the first 
degree is the unjustifiable killing of one human being 
by another with premeditation and deliberation. Mur- 
der in the second degree excludes premeditation and 
deliberation, but includes the instant intent to kill. 
Manslaughter is the killing of a human being by 
another without intent. Now, manslaughter, which 


occurs earty twice as often as murder, is almost al- 
ways the outcome of a quarrel, and is usually ae- 
companied by drunkenness. If we adopt the District 
Attorney’s moderate estimate for 1909—that is, twenty 
deliberate murders and forty cases of manslaughiter- 

we are still able to find ground for hope that many of 
the forty killings may be avoided. It is most prob- 


able, however, that in spite of all individual pre- 
cautions the tragie ratio will have its way. The 
sixty victims who to-day eat, drink, and make merry, 


are all un- 
to destrue- 


or go seriously about the business of life, 
consciously marching hour by hour closer 
tion at the hand of the murderer. 

The complete budget of crime expected in 1909 by 
the District Attorney is full of interest. He will 
probably dispose of nine thousand criminal cases in 
all. Of these sixty will be homicides, 1750 burglaries, 


420 highway robberies, and 1250 assaults. Among 
the assaults, of course, many victims will be saved 


of their skulls or 
bodies resist 


from death only by the thickness 
the amount of stamina with which their 
knife thrusts or bullet wounds. 

Next to murders in awesome interest for the aver- 
age citizen come the highway robberies, which one 
would imagine as much out of place in a erowded 
metropolis as Dick Turpin and Black Bess would be in 
Broadway. But the “ strong-arm” men, as the modern 
highwaymen of big cities are called, no longer ride 
fleet steeds and waylay victims at the point of the 
pistol. They rarely carry any weapon, preferring to 
rely on suddenly choking their prey, or smashing them 
with the fist. It is dangerous for the highwayman 
to go armed, for in case of pursuit he cannot get rid 
of his weapon. Robbers of small size and slender 
build carry a “ blackjack,’ which is an oval bit of 
lead wrapped in leather or cloth at the end of a short 
and flexible grip. An expert with this weapon de 
livers a tap on the head with such nice precision that 
the victim immediately sinks unconscious. He literal- 
ly does not know what has struck him. After a few 
hours or a few days, consciousness returns, the effects 
of the concussion wear away, and the sufferer is 
well as ever, 

It is a painful thing to have to tell the truth about 
the victims of New York highwaymen, but the sad fact 
is that most of them fall a prey to drink before the 
“strong-arm ” men get them. If a mere inconspicuous 
laborer attains the battered dignity of a few lines in 
the newspaper we read that John Smith, who had 
received his week’s pay at 5 p.m., was beaten and 
robbed by highwaymen at a lonely corner about mid 
night, a few minutes after he left his friends. Of 
course he was. The chances are that the robbers never 


as 


saw or heard of John until some time in the last 
hour of his zigzag flight from bar to bar. It is 
probable that if John had been going soberly about 


his proper business the highwaymen would never have 
dared attack him. Undoubtedly there are cases in 
which highwaymen have waylaid the sober citizen 
probably up around Two-Hundred-and-Kighty-tirst 
Street or Depot Lane; but any experienced newspaper 
reporter or doctor or clergyman will tell you that he 
has traversed the streets of all sections of the city 
at every hour of the twenty-four without ever being 
molested. If only the 420 foreordained victims of 
highway robbery during 1909 will ponder these facets 
and govern themselves by applying the obvious moral 
all may yet go well. But of what avail are warnings 
against thirst, greed, and the working out of the in 
escapable ratio of crime to population? 





Are Our Battleships all 


THE DISQUIETING CASE OF THE “NORTH 


T has now become known that the con- 
ference of the Naval War College on 
battleship construction was called by 
4q President Roosevelt at Newport last July 
¥ after the Navy Department had received 
a severely critical letter “ relative to cer- 
tain. main features of the design of the battleship 
North Dakota, building at the works of the Fore River 
Company.” The writer of this letter was Commander 
A. L. Key, general inspector at the Fore River ship- 
yards and former naval aide to the President. The. 
Board on Construction, to whom the letter was “ re- 
ferred,” deemed it insubordinate, and pigeonholed the 
missive without considering it. Such would have con- 
tinued to be its fate had not the President learned of 
the letter and decided it was worthy of investigation. 

Commander Key, in commenting upon the battle- 
ship North Dakota, wrote as follows: 

“Tt is presumed that this vessel is built primarily 
to fight vessels of corresponding type built or building 
in foreign navies. If we assume that a modern twelve- 
inch gun will maintain in action a rate of fire of 
one shot per minute, the North Dakota in the course 
of thirty minutes in a broadside engagement with an 
adversary of the same general type, will have fired at 
her, at a distance of about 6000 yards, 300 twelve- 
inch shells. . . . She will probably .be hit within the 
thirty minutes by fully one hundred twelve-inch shells 
filled with high explosive. 

“Tf we consider what will be her condition after 
the thirty minutes’ firing, it will be generally con- 
ceded that all that portion of her protected by five- 
inch armor will be pierced a great number of times; 
that her five-inch battery will be an utter wreck; her 
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uptakes between the main and upper decks shot 
away; her main deck, probably many of her compart- 
ments and perhaps some of her turrets (artificially 
ventilated), will be uninhabitable on account of smoke 
and coal gases; her unarmored ends will be shot away, 
and ‘if she should be so fortunate as not to have her 
belt or eight-inch armor pierced her reserve buoyancy 
will be reduced to that portion of the ship above her 
new water-line that is covered by her eight-inch and 
belt armor. 

“In this condition should the enemy haul off and 
attack a fleet of North Dakotas at night, with a fleet 
of destroyers supported by armored cruisers, the Da- 
kotas would be placed in a very precarious position. 
lt is clearly and absolutely certain that placing the 
five-inch guns and uptakes behind a citadel of five- 
inch armor and exposing them to the fire of ten twelve- 
inch guns for ten minutes is merely assisting the 
enemy to quickly and completely wreck them, as the 
five-inch armor will not stop the twelve-inch shell, but 
practically insures their explosion, with acecompany- 
ing great destructive effect from their fragments. . . . 

“Tf it is not feasible to use case-shot or shrapnel 
from twelve-inch guns for torpedo defence, it must be 
admitted that battleships of the North Dakota type 
after a short day action with foreign battleships of 
corresponding type will be practically defenceless 
against the enemy’s destroyers at night. It should 
be remembered that the British, Germans, French, and 
Japanese are well provided with destroyers.” 

The North Dakota type of battleship, according to 
Commander Key, would be greatly improved if the 
five-inch citadel armor were entirely removed, and that 
weight distributed in turrets for the torpedo defence 
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battery, and in protections for the uptakes and bases 
of the funnels. The location of No. 3 turret was con- 
demned because of its situation between the engine 
and boiler rooms. This would raise the temperature 
in the turret to such a height that the magazine 
would be in danger of explosion. 

Concerning the armor belt, the writer continued: 

“ According to the testimony of the president of the 
soard of Construction and the chief constructor be- 
fore the Senate Naval Committee, it is their opinion, 
and the expert opinion the world over, that the lower 
edge of the armor belt should be five feet below the 
water in order to reasonably protect the underwater 
body of the battleship. So far as I am aware nothing 
has occurred to cause the slightest change in expert 
opinion on this important subject. ... The recom- 
mendations of the Walker board require that the bat- 
tleship’s normal draught should be her draught when 
fully equipped for service, with no less than two-thirds 


of her full ailowance of coal, stores, and ammunition 
on board. ... To the best of my knowledge this 
recommendation, approved by the Secretary of the 
Navy, is consistently and deliberately ignored, with 
the result that the vessels of the Atlantic fleet are 
overdraught. . 

“Tf the figures shown by my investigation of the 


subject are correct, and I thoroughly believe them to 
be, . . . our battleships are very deficiently and inade- 
quately protected above the water-line: are protected 
under the water-line out of all proportion to their 
protection abcve the water, have very little reserve 
buoyancy at fighting draught on account of their over- 
draught, and the little reserve buoyaney they have is 
very inadequately protected,” 
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THE COMING ALASKA-YUKON EXPOSITION 
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The Auditorium. This is one of the buildings which will remain 
standing for the eventual use cf the Washington State University 
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An end view of the Agricultural Building 











The Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Exposition, which will 
open in June, 1909, and continue until October, is 
in course of preparation at Seattle. As roses 
bloom in that fortunate land during all of the 
year, it is possible to work continuously and at 
leisure upon the completion of the grounds and 
buildings. The chief decorative feature is to be 
a cascade, the dominant aspect of which will be 
a fountain symbolizing “The Spirit of the Pa- 
cific,’ in which male and female figures, grouped 
around a winged figure crowning the design, typify 
the chief races that originally surrounded the 
Pacific. The ground to be occupied by the Exposi- 
tion is the permanent site of the State University, 
and certain of the buildings are to remain stand- 
ing for the eventual use of the University. Th 
ground is said to furnish the most commanding 
site in America, with the possible exception of 


that of Cornell. 
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The vista from the Agricultural Building, showing the Manufactures Building and Machinery Hall 

















The Manufactures Building, with the Mines Palace at the left 
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CAREFUL HIRAM 


ZREPIRAM HARDSCRABBLE and_ his 

BS load of hay, two horses, and a per- 
fectly good wagon were pitched so 
high and so far by a reckless rail- 
train that when they came 
down they weren’t—any of *em— 
‘¥ good for much. The local Congress- 
> man took the case, and after some 
months advised Hiram to accept the 
railroad company’s offer of lifelong employment at 
$15 a week. Hiram accepted. They put him out as a 
flagman on a crossing near his native village. 

Cassidy, the section boss, stopped his handear be- 
fore the flag-shanty, and after a searching look at 
Hiram advised as follows: 

“So you're the new flagman, are ye? 






And ye’ve 


RIVALS 


niver railroaded before. No harm. We’ll make a 
man iv ye. See, now, there’s yer red flag and yer 
green flag and yer white flag, and yer thrain schedule 
within on the wall. All ve have to do is dhrop the 
gates befoor the thrains do come, so that they’ll have 
a clear thrack. D’ye mind, now? 

“ But there’s wan thing above all others—th’ Im- 
pire Shtate Express! Putt yer gates down two min- 
yits before she comes and keep them down till she’s 
pasht. Mind now, she must niver be late on this 
section. Niver wan minyit late. I won’t sthand f’r 
it. Remimber—th’ Impire Shtate Express. She must 
niver be late here.” 

Hiram promised. At 2 P.M., when the Empire State 
Express was due in two minutes, he dropped the cross- 


ing gates and stood by with the white flag to wave 
her along. ‘Three minutes passed, four, five—and 


still no train. As a matter of fact, she had lost half 

















WATER 


CURE 
20 


an hour at an open draw on the Harlem River in the 
morning, and was laboring mightily to regain lost time 
in spite of her fast schedule. 

Seven minutes late, and then Hiram heard a wild 
shriek a mile away and saw the express coming. He 
darted into the shanty, grabbed a red flag, and leaped 
cut upon the track, waving it furiously. The engineer 
shut off, threw over the reverse lever, gave her sand 
and the air; and the mighty train stopped short, in a 
whirl of sand, cinders, and sparks, brakes creaking 
and passengers’ pitchpoling everywhere. 

“What’s the matter now?” roared the engineer, 
thrusting half his body out of the cab and glaring 
down at Hiram. 

“ Be yeou th’ ingineer?” asked the flagman, peering 
at him with suspicion. 

“Yes, yes! Whad-do-you want?” 

“T want t’ know whut’s made ye so goldinged late? 
Cassidy says he wun’t stand f'r it.” 


THE SEQUEL 


A MISSIONARY first we send 
To save the heathen wary; 

we send a battleship 

To save the missionary. 


THE POWER OF MONEY 
Howe. “Do you believe that money 
disease?” 
PoweELL. “I know that I’d have a fit if Jones paid 
me that five dollars he owes me.” 


transmits 





ECONOMY 


THE meanest woman in the world has been dis- 


covered. She lives at Penatanguish, on the Maine 
coast. Willie Boggs, a little orphan who works like 


a man and saves all he earns in the hope of going to 
college, asked her if she didn’t want a mess o’ clams. 
She did. Willie took the basket and the clam-digger, 
hastened down to the beach at low tide, and, after 
two hours’ hard work, returned with a bushel of 
quahogs. 

““How much do I owe ye?” the meanest woman in- 
quired. 

“ Why—er ”—little Willie hesitated, knowing that 
she wouldn’t pay the regular market price, twenty 
cents—“ why—er—I guess about fifteen cents, Miss 
Prudence.” 

“ All right,” said she, and handed him a dime. 

“But. that’s only ten .cents,” Willie modestly ob- 
jected. 

“That’s right,” Miss Prudence reassured him. 
“Tm charging ye five cents for the use o’ the clam- 
digger.” 

And the clam-digger was one she had borrowed from 
a neighbor ‘that morning. 








NO PIKER 


LARGE and impor- 
A tant man sauntered 
into the dining- 
room of the Hotel 
Quickerbocker. Eight 
waiters, instantly ob- 
serving his baggy cheeks, 
his puffy eyes, the three 
fat rubies in his gleam- 
ing shirt-front, and other 
evidences of overfeeding 
and ready money, made 
a swoop and a struggle 
for him. One presently 
emerged triumphant, and with much obsequiousness 
seated the stranger. He scorned the aid of a menu. 

“Ah, you may bring me,” he said, loftily, “a dry 
Martini cocktail—very dry, remember—and six Coton- 
quit oysters. By the way, tell Bill, at the oyster bar, 
I'd like them freshly opened. You may mention my 
name. He'll know: Mr. Bounderby. Then a little 
chicken gombo—strained, of course; and a filet of sea- 
bass, meuniere, Then a grouse— By the way, where’s 
-arker ?” 

The waiter scurried away, and came back with his 
captain. The head waiter bowed and smiled with deep 
respect. 

* Parker,” said the diner, “I’ve ordered all my 
dinner except the grouse. I wish you'd have it broiled 
a rich, crisp brown. You may tell the chef it’s for 
me. He'll know. Just mention my name—Mr. 
Zounderby.” 

The two men were hastening to do the bidding of 
the pompous one, when a man with a fatuous smile 
beckoned wildly from the next table. He was so 
earnest, and sat so topplish in his chair, that both 
hurried to his side. Then his smile disappeared and 
he puckered his brow into an expression of severe 
dignity. 

“Shee here!” he said, thickly. “I wantechoo t’ 
bring me sis-sis-six M’n’attan cocktails ’n’ one dozen 
Blue Points—’n’ say! mum-mum-mention my name to 
ever’damn one of *em!” 








MALTED MATHEMATICS 


“T wisn the French had a better grasp on mathe- 
matics,” said Andrew Mack, the comedian. *‘ When I 
was in Paris awhile ago I told a guide I wanted to 
learn how to order a glass of beer. He led the way 
into a café; we took a table, and when the waiter 
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MAN IN MACHINE. “ Witat’s THE TOLL HERE?” 

TOLL-KEEPER. *“* WHAtT’s YER POWER?” 

MAN IN MACHINE. “ Forty worse.” 

TOLL-KEEPER. “ Two DOLLARS.” 

MAN IN MACHINE. “ I1’s AN oUTRAGE!” 

TOLL-KEEPER (pointing to sign). ** THERE’S THE 
RATES,—FIGURE IT UP YERSELF.” ; 


came up Mister Guide simply said, ‘ Deux bocks. 
Just like that, you notice—deugx bocks, and you pro- 
nounce it duh bock! 

“Just to practise a little and make sure of my 
French, I called the waiter over and remarked, ‘ Deux 
bocks!’ Fine work. The man brought our beer im- 
mediately. 

“ But what do you suppose happened next day? I 
was alone when I strolled into a café, and when the 
waiter came up I said, ‘One beer.’ He assured 
me he didn’t comprehend, so [ politely requested deux 
bocks. And what do you think the foolish waiter 
did? He brought me two glasses of beer.” 


— 


WELCOMING HIM IN 


A TALL young man stalked with stately stride into 
the office of a small hotel in a remote part of the 
White Mountains. Behind him came a severe valet 
carrying bags and a gun-case, and on a wagon at the 
door were two prosperous trunks. In an armchair 
behind the hotel counter sat a spare old man placidly 
chewing tobacco and reading the Weekly Recorder. 

“ Ah-h-h! Hm!” the tall young man began. “Is 
this Mr. Silas P. Meacham, proprietor of this hotel?” 

“ Yaas,” replied the old one, glancing up over his 

aper. 

“T am Mr. Manningford Wattster van Derventer, 
of the Metropolis Club, of New York,” said the 
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visitor, impressively. ‘“ My friend, Mr. Vandergilt, told 
me you would take excellent care of me here.” 

“ Ya-as,” replied Silas, still buried in his paper. 

“T am Mr. Hanningford Wattster van Derventer, 
of New York,” the visitor repeated. “ My friend, Mr. 
Vandergilt, told me you would take excellent care of 
me here.” 

“ Ya-a-as,” said Silas, still chewing and reading his 
paper. 

“Zam Mr. Hanningford Wattster van Derventer, 
of New York,” the young man reiterated with the 
air of one who tells 
great news, also with 
rising indignation. 
“My friend, Mr. Van- 


dergilt, told me you 
would take excellent 
“are of me—show me 
every attention.” 
“Wa-al,” exclaimed 
Silas P. Meacham, 
throwing down _ the 


paper and revealing his 
few yellow teeth in a 
mocking grin—* wa-al, 
what d’ye want me t’ 
do—kiss ye?” 


THE BATTLE OF 
BANGOLANGO 
Tim Hurst, the fa- 

mous baseball umpire, 

is an able man with 
his hands, always 
ready to enforce his 


rulings with a gesture 
of the fist if any offend- 
ing player really needs 
punishment; but even 
the most turbulent ath- 
letes fear his sarcastic 
tongue more than his 
heaviest punch. In a 
Western town recently 


HIS FIRST 


Tim was one of a 
group to whom a 
young. soldier just 


back from the Philippines was relating the adventures 
of his latest campaign. The youth's eyes glowed as 
he told of the long, long hike through the jungles, 
the attack at dawn upon the village which the Moros 
had fortified, the skirmish, the advance, the charge 
and final victory. Everybody caught the enthusiasm 
except Tim. 

“How many men did you lose?” he asked. 

“Two killed and fourteen wounded,” the 
replied. 

* And you call that a battle?” 

“T sure do,” said the youth—* the battle of Bango- 
lango.” 

“I'm glad you told me,” Tim remarked, dryly. “I 
wasn’t sure it was a battle. Why, out in the hard- 
coal region of Pennsylvania, where I come from, when 
the Hibernians give their pienie on the Fourth of 
July, if they don’t kill and cripple more people than 
that, they give out rain checks good for the next year.” 


soldier 


FROM A PHILOSOPHER’S NOTE-BOOK 


SaTAN always finds people for idle hands to do. 

Standing bills and running accounts make jumping 
creditors. 

What the greater number of us need is not justice, 
but merey. 

Never judge a pugilist by the courage with which 
he strikes attitudes. 

Misery loves company, but on the whole is a mar- 
vellously poor entertainer. 

If you cannot decide which is the best foot to put 
forward, jump. 

There seems to be a gencral belief that money talks. 
But for the most of us it is in a far-away tone of 
voice. 

It is all right to sympathize with the under dog, 
but it is well while the fight is in progress to remain 
on friendly terms with the upper one. 


AN EXCEPTION TO THE RULE 

“Tr is an invariable fact,” said the professor at the 
club, “that the sense of sight travels more rapidly 
than the sense of sound. You will observe, sir, that 
when a bit of ordnance is fired from a fortress or a 
man-of-war you see the puff of smoke that comes coin- 
cidently with the explosion several moments before 
you hear the report thereof. Thus it is always—” 

“Not always,” said little Todgers from the corner. 
“T know of a case where hearing antedates seeing 
by really considerable lapses of time.” 

“T know of no such thing in the whole broad range 
of science.” retorted the professor, pompously. “ Per- 
haps you ean enlighten us, sir.” 

“ Well,” said Todgers, “ it’s the ease of an English- 
man and a joke. In almost every case the English- 
man hears a joke about a week before he sees it, 
and—” 

But the professor had gone, and they say that 
nowadays when he sees Todgers he shies off like a 
frisky horse in the presence of a motor-ear. 


GOLFSOMNIA 


“Do you know,” said Turnpillow, with a gleam of 
triumph in his eye, “I have found a cure for in- 
somnia ?” 

“Of course you have,” replied Cynicus. “Sheep 
jumping through the gap in the hedge, I suppose; or 
repeating the Declaration of Independence backward ; 
or—” 

“No, no,” Turnpillow insisted. “ I’ve tried all those 
foolish remedies. They’re no good. I’ve also tried 
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AFTER-DINNER 


that lamentable farce of packing my bag with one 
hundred and eleven articles for a journey of one hun- 
dred and eleven hours. That’s useless, too. 

* My new cure is sleeping-golf. When I find that 
sleep is dodging me I drive over to the elub-house, 
probably speaking to a few friends on the way. I 
fuss around the locker-room awhile, and buy a new 


driver of Simpson. Then I make a match with 
Stewart and play the game of my life. My drive 


is two hundred and twenty yards, dead on the flag. 
My brassey is a perfect two hundred, just short of 





SPEECH—AS IT SEEMED TO HIM 


the bunker. A keen mashie pitch drops me dead in 
three, and I’m down in four to Stewart's excellent 
five. Poor Stewart! 

“From the second tee [ send a screamer far over 


the brook and the bog, and drop close to the green. 
A nice little running-up approach rims the cup, and 
I'm down in three. Stewart has a well-earned four, 
but what do I care? The third [I drive dead with 
my cleek. and hole out in two. What? You ought 
to hear Stewart roar! You wouldn't believe it, but 
I'm on the fourth green in two—” 

* And then you fall asleep?” Cynicus ventured. 

* Not on your life!” eried Turnpillow. “ The game 
is so good that I never think of going to sleep—for- 
get all about insomnia. Last night | beat Stewart 
ten and eight three times, and I'd have worn him to 


a frazzle if | hadn't got so tired that I fell asleep 
before | could finish him.” 


REALISM 


STAGE MANAGER. “| wish we could work few 
more realistic touches in this woodland Now, 
how would it be to have some one growl like a bear?” 

Autuor. “The very thing! We'll call in’ the 
critics!” 


in a 


scene, 


TO INVENTORS 
O Wizarps of th’ inventor’s clan, 
Here’s fortune for you past a doubt: 
Invent a sponge with which a man 
Can take his debts and wipe ’em out. 


Devise an ink with which the chap 
Who’s lived a life a bit too fast 

Can give his fountain-pen a rap 
And blot away his irksome past. 


And best of all, invent a glove, 
Like those the baseball-players ply, 
With which ve poor man full of love 
Can catch some millionairess’s eye. 
Horace Dopp Gastit, 





RELIEVING THE STRAIN 





May Isabel Fisk 


(Stage and drawing-room rights reserved) 


’ 


Scene.—The “ beauty parlors” of a large department 
store. There are a number of booths divided off by 
wooden partitions, whence emanate swashing and 
gurgling sounds, indicating the progress of the 
shampoo, the whir of the electric hair-dryer, the 
metallic elick of curling-irons, and the delicate spat- 
spat of massage. Young women with huge pompa- 
dours and bared arms, wearing small aprons, dart 
in and out of these booths, much perturbed, shrilly 
demanding towels, hunting for brushes and combs, 
etc. It would seem that most of the articles de- 
sired have been mislaid or appropriated by other 
than their rightful possessors, for varied comment 
and protest concerning the matter is forthcoming. 

It is an exceedingly busy hour. The “ parlors,” 
are situated in close proximity to the restaurant, 
and, mingled with © one chicken salad,” “ tivo ham 
sandwiches, thin,” is “three shell hair-pins, short 
and thick.” The vattle of the dishes adds materially 
io the general confusion, but is almost dominated 
by the shriek of a phonograph in the adjoining mu- 
sical-instrument department. At one of the mani- 
cure-tables, near the desk of the young woman who 
keeps a supervising eye on all, is the nail operator, 
about to commence ministrations on a newly arrived 
customer, : 

“ All right, madam; you don’t have to tell me you’re 
in a hurry. They all do. . Oh, I don’t mean but 
what you're not, but they all say the same thing—. 
have to catch a train, or meet their husbands, or got 
an engagement at the dressmaker’s, or see a lady at 
lunch. . . . Of course I believe you. I’m just tellin’ 
what they all say. It don’t make no difference to 
us girls—we have to do our work just the same. 

“ Round or pointed, long or short? ... 1 always ask, 
so there won’t be no trouble later. Some customers 
gets so mad if they ain’t to suit them, and after it’s 
off you can’t put them on again.... 2 All right. I have 
a cousin who’s like that, too. 


She hates them long. 










She says 
they catch in the fringe on her table-cloths when she’s 
washing them. 

“ That’s Caruso singing now. 


She’s all for the social whirl, as they say. 


I have a friend and 
she’s just crazy about him. She waits at the stage 
door to see him come out, and once she saw him driv- 
ing in the Park. ... No, he was driving—she was 
on a bench. She gets all of her friends to cut the 
pieces in the papers about him out and she puts them 
on the wall. She went to the matinée last Saturday 
—she got a grand seat up in the top gallery and 
only paid a dollar for it. She thinks he noticed her, 
for when he put his hand on his heart—to sing, you 
know—and looked up, he had such a queer look. Oh, 
she’s just crazy about him. 

“When she was telling us about it last Sunday 
afternoon, my little sister said most likely he had a 
pain! Oh, she’s terrible—she teases me terrible, too. 
Whenever one of my gentleman friends is calling on 
me, she acts awful—runs right in and makes faces 
and carries on something fierce. My mother can’t do 
nothing with her, and my father’s so foolish about 
her he lets her go on just the way she wants. 

“Ts that too short? Just say the word. The West- 
ern gentlemen are all for long nails. Just as long 
as you can get them. There was one in here the other 
day while his wife was down in the porcelain tubs. 
Ile was a lovely gentieman, too. You ought to have 
seen his diamonds—a great big one on each pinky, and 
a great big one in his collar-button. ... What? Oh 
yes, he had it so it showed lovely, and the handsomest 
searf-pin you ever saw—a galloping horse with a ruby 
tail and standing on a whip, all of diamonds. He 
said it cost five hundred dollars, but that wasn’t noth- 
ing to him. He said I ought to go out to Denver— 
that’s where he’s from. He said he would introduce 
me to some of the swellest young gentlemen there. He 
says that money is the only thing that counts out his 
way, and the girl who can pick up a rich husband— 
and there are plenty 
of them—is just as 
good as the next one. 

“Not but what I 
think I’m just as good 
as anybody going now. 
I’d like to have some 
one tell me I wasn’t. 
But I do get sick and 
tired of this slaving 
once in a while, and 
when you’ve got ambi- 
tions and want to get 
ahead, all you can do is 
to—just put them in 
the bowl and let them 
soak and leave them 
dry up! And _ when 
you want a little so- 
ciety life, it’s an ever- 
lasting scrimp for 
clothes. 

“No, I can't... . 
Well, I’m too busy, too. 
Can’t you wait on her, 


Miss Finnegan? I’ve 
just started to soak 


this lady now and she’s 
going to be waved and 
steamed after. I was 
late to lunch yesterday, 
and I’m not going to be 
late again to-day. It’s 
awful the way us girls 
is overworked. 

“See that tall blond 
lady just come in? 
She’s the leading lady 
in the chorus of a big 
burlesque company. 
She gets an awful big 
salarv—she told me so 
herself. You wouldn’t 
think not a bit of that 
head was her own, 
would you? I made 
her a_ lovely rat to 
order, big in the mid- 
dle and just tapering 
at each end—it was 
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my own idea. She was sick and tired of the or- 
dinary rats—and she'd had all kinds. She said this 
one didn’t seem to scratch nor tickle a bit—you see, 
not having much hair, her skin feels as though it 
was right on top of her head. She always goes in 
an automobile—probably there’s one waiting for her 
down-stairs now. She’s awful good to her mother, 
too. Half the lies they tell about her ain’t so. And 
she’s so refined. She has champagne for lunch every 
day. My married sister knows a lady who knows a 
lady who used to wash her windows, and she told 
her. 

“She goes out to supper every night after the show, 
to the very swellest places. She’s one of my regular 


customers. She'll feel terrible I can’t wait on her this 
morning. She gave me a pass for the theatre one 


night and I went with one of my gentlemen friends. 
We went behind the stage afterward. It was awful ex- 
citing, but I was terrible disappointed, too. The back 
of the scenery doesn’t look like the front at all—you 
haven't any idea. You see, there was a garden scene 
in the—other hand—last act, and you would think 
when the villain comes in from throwing the hero 
off the cliff and murdering the child, and has come 
back to say farewell to his aged mother, well, you’d 
think when he goes through the door in the cottage, 
he was walking right into the room. But it ain’t 
that way at all—nothing but ropes and canvas and 
men standing around in their shirt sleeves. And I 
wish you could have seen what was that awful thun- 
der-storm in the second act—I never was so disap- 
pointed. Nothing but a sheet of iron hung in the mid- 
dle with handles at the bottom to shake at both sides! 
And where the comedian falls down-stairs and you 
nearly die laughing and think all his bones are broke, 
well, it’s nothing but a big box of broken glass shook 
around. I was saying to my friend how bad all the 
things looked near to, and there he was staring at 
those brazen hussies in short clothes, and he said he 
thought some of the things looked pretty good to him 
near to! You can imagine how mad I was—I just 
hustled him right out, and we never waited to see her. 

“Say, Ella, come here a minute, that’s a good girl. 
Say, listen here. If any one calls me on the *phone— 
you know who I mean—tell him I'll be at the drug- 
store on the corner at half past seven sharp, will 
you? [ll do as much for you some day. I was going 
to ask Maggie, but she’s so dumb she never knows 
nothing. ... All right. Tell him Ill be there on time 
if I have to chuck up my job. 

“Other hand, please. . . . Oh, just kind of a soci- 
able. The minister is going to make an address. It 
does seem queer to bave a minister talk anywhere 
where folks expect to enjoy themselves, don’t it?— 
Ouch, how my foot hurts! I’m trying to break in these 
shoes to wear to-night—I don’t think anything is 
so swell as patent leather with white foxed kid tops, 
do you? I never ean get them on, though, till I’ve 
wore them for several days. 

“Oh, good-morning, Mrs. Romaine. . . . No, I’ll be 
busy for some time—this lady’s nails is awful obsti- 
nate. ... Yes, ain't it a shame? ... I’m sorry, too. 
Can’t you come in to-morrow?--I ean attend to you, 
then. ... All right. Good-by. How’s the baby? ... 
That’s good. 

“Did you notice she was in mourning? It’s her 
sister—she had an operation, and although she died 
the doctor said they could have the satisfaction of 
knowing the operation was a great success and she 
died perfectly well. They think he’s the grandest 
thing ever since. But I’m scared to death of those 
things—I’d rather be a coward and stay half sick all 
the time than be dead for the rest of my life. You 
never need yeur health so much as when you’re sick 
and ain’t got it. I had the ammonia myself, last 
winter. It come on awful sudden. I fainted one day, 
and first thing I knew I didn’t know nothing at all, 
and when I did I wasn’t no better. I suffered awful. 
They say consumption is a very pleasant disease— 
you don’t have any pain and everybody waits on you. 
I’d rather be took gradual that way. 

“That lady with her sister’s operation—she was 
awful mad about: her clothes. She’d got lovely things 
to wear to Palm Beach, but she says there’s no use 
tc go there.and sit around in black things—you can’t 
have a good time. Not that she wanted a good time, 
of course, but she thinks if they had delayed the 
operation till spring, as long as it had to turn out 
this way, it would have been pleasanter all around 









































for everybody, and her sister wouldn’t have minded. 
See that lady over there, just come in? She doesn't 
look queer, does she’—just like any one else, 
for all you can tell. Well, she writes books—a book, 
anyway. She gave me one and it had wrote in the 
inside— compliments of the author.’ I loaned it to 
our floor-walker to read, but he said it didn’t seem 
to be nothing but words. He’s terrible smart—he 
reads all the books that’s wrote. No, I haven't read 
it myself. It’s called Sought and Unsought—Nature’s 
Wonder. . . . No, you wouldn’t’ get much of an idea 
from that. But I guess that’s the way with the best 
books—they make it so you can’t find out what they’re 
talking about too easy. You wouldn’t think she would 
have so much of her mind on her looks, neither, but 
let me tell you, when I’m shampooing her if I get a 
little water down her neck she makes as much fuss 
as the next one. 

“Oh yes, we do massaging, too. We've got a won- 
derful soap—-it would take that chin of yours right 
off. If my little sister could see you she would 
-make so much fun of you it would set you crazy. 
Your hair needs touching up, too, around the edges. 
They do it lovely here. I wished you could see the 
lady who was in here the other day. She looked a 
great deal worse than you do, and I wished you could 
have saw her when we ail got through with her. She 
was kind of worn out, though. Her own family would- 
n't have known her. She said she was coming in 
again this week, but she hasn’t come—I don’t know 
why. You know you look something like her, and at 
first I thought it might be her when you first came 
in. We have a grand hair tonic that’s wonderful, 
too. One lady I recommended it -to and it made her 
hair quit in half a bottle. 

“No, I can’t, Miss Molloy. I haven’t near finished 
this lady and- I’m going to my lunch on time to-day. 
They think just because a girl works for her living 
she hasn’t got any rights. 

“Miss Reilly, haven’t you done that lady in blue 
vet?... What?... She’s still dripping? Well, what’s 
the matter with your dryer? ... Broke again? Ain’t 
that the luck? What about that brown lady, is she 
still wet, too? Oh, dear! 

“One of the shampoo girls is home sick—you re- 
member that tall one? ... Yes, and that makes us 
short. ... Her? Oh no, she wouldn’t do nothing if 
we was all to drop dead in our tracks. She’s awful 
stuck up—she’s got engaged, and now she thinks she’s 
too good to speak to nobody. 

“Quick, see that black lady going out? ... We 
skinned her last month—doesn’t she look white? 
She’s got lots of money, and she’s going to marry a 
young man who is in the same class with her son at 
college. Terrible, ain’t it? 

“One of our girls got married last week, too. 
That upsets us.- She’s going to bring her husband in to 
show us when they get back. They’ve gone to Niagara 
Falls—one of those exeursions. She had her choice 
of an imitation seal-skin saeque or the trip, and she said 
the coat would wear out some day no matter how care- 
ful she was and the Falls would last as long as she 
did, anyway. They had their pictures taken on a postal- 
eard with the Falls back of them sitting on a wicker 
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bench holding hands 
with a marble pillow 
with a plant on one 
side and a footstool in 
front. They have a 
lovely flat—one of 
those with a long hall 
and all the rooms on 
one side except the 
middle one, which is 
across. They’re going 
to rent most of them. 

“She got lovely 
presents. Her married 
sister gave her a real 
cut-glass mirror. It 
had been one of her 
own wedding presents 
—her husband is dead 
—he was massacred 
out in China or some- 
where during the Span- 
ish war, 1 think. She’s 
got one little boy. It 
was one of her wed- 
ding presents... . Did 
y. S8y 80? «..:.« Yes, 
of course, the mirror, 
[I meant. He’s a little 
terror—she’s going to 
have an awful lot of 
trouble with him. | 
really think the parents 
who don’t have any 
children are happier in 
the end. Though it is 
lovely to have them 
the way they do now— 
all bows and_ things. 
My oldest sister just 
had a christening party 
for her third—I say 


she did, though, o rs 

4 ug f BF Lo. Strothmern 
course, it was = my Bea ok Ave tty ia 
brother-in-law’s, too, . - . . 


but if you could have 
seen him! It was ter- 
rible—my sister was so 
mortified she like to 
die. He acts awful 
when he’s that way. And you wouldn’t think it to look 
at him. He did the same thing when they christened 
their second—started right in the first thing in the 
morning to celebrate and by night when they began to 
come—he went on awful. She said it was the last one 
she’d ever have. ... No, last christening. 

“There you are—don’t they look grand? You got 
lovely nails. You ought to come in every week reg- 
wlar and Jet me do them for you... . All right. Just 
a minute. I want to show you our new Dew-Drop 
Cream. We're just getting out—it’s grand. There 
ain't anything it won't do to your skin if you only 
keep it up long enough. There was a lady in here 
the other day—one of our regular customers—and 

















“Oh yes, we do massaging, too” 


her husband doesn't like her to use any kind of an 
wsthetics, and she got a dozen boxes. . . . Oh no, I 
didn’t say she didn’t use them—I said he didn’t like 
her to. This Liquid Pink Perla is fine, too, Don't 
smear a bit and never shows in the daytime—you 
know the dry kind is terrible—sticks right up and 
shows when you turn your face away. Oh, you prefer 
that kind? Well, here’s one of our own make we 
guarantee. You don’t want it? ... All right. Good- 
by. Be sure to ask for me the next time you come 
in—here’s my card... . Oh, you can pay me or at 
the desk—just as you like. 

“Well, what do you think of that, Ella, slaving 
like a dog for the last half-hour and not a darn tip!” 





The Exhilaration of 


UMAN flight is a new physical and 
mental experience, and its sensations and 
emotions are so unlike or are so much 
¥more intense than what is felt on the 
Nearth’s surface that going up in an air- 
¥ship for any length of time is really 
living in another world. We have all beén so busy 
trying to fly and trying to imagine what effects flight 
will have upon life upon the earth, that we have failed 
to record the effects of flight on those who fly.” 

Captain Thomas W. Baldwin, whose dirigible balloon 
has been purchased by the United States government 
for military purposes, pronounces this opinion of the 
sensations of flying. Captain Baldwin has spent more 
than twenty years on the problem of aerial navigation, 
and during that period has made a hundred ascen- 
sions and voyages in the air. 

“The first experience of flight,” Captain Baldwin 
continued, “is the most wracking mental and physical 
tension. Indeed. going into battle, facing a storm 
at sea, or struggling with a fire does not equal it for 
trying the nerves. There are, of course, situations of 
suspense when the element of fear will more unman 
one than that felt during the first moments of flight 
by a beginner; but nowhere else is such intense alert- 
ness demanded, and nowhere else does one seem so 
helpless against a fatal accident. This feeling will be 
shared by every one on his first voyage in an air- 
ship. 

“But the reaction on the nerves of the aeronaut 
when he perceives that his machine is working and 
that he is not only actually flying, but controlling 
his own flight, is simply indescribable. Some of us 
know what the feeling of mastery is in driving an 
automobile seventy-five miles per hour on a smooth, 
clear road, or what it is to drive a locomotive engine 
at a like speed. Multiply this feeling by a hundred- 
fold and one may get a faint conception of what the 
guiding and driving of an air-car_ through space 
means. The sense of physical, mechanical, and mental 
mastery over one’s machine, over one’s environments, and 
over one’s self is so complete, so buoyant, exhilarating, 
exalted, that one feels more fearless than he ever did 
with his feet on the firm earth. Indeed, one is in 
another and a higher world mentally as well as physic- 
ally. One feels that a great weight has been lifted 
from his shoulders. His body is stronger, his mind is 
infinitely clearer. He sees himself riding upon a 
sunbeam cr a starbeam; there flashes across his 
vision the snowflake or the raindrop in its helpless 
fall; by him passes the cloud at the mercy of the 





By David F. St. Clair 


wind, and on the crest of the storm he walks as a 
god upon the waters. 

“There is no motion that equals in thrill and 
eestasy that of sailing on the waves and billows of 
the air. The motion of the air is very like that of 
water, especially the water of the sea. The air moves 
in some general direction, and, being nearly always 
disturbed, it has a circular motion besides, and breaks 
in waves and billows. But the air waves are twice as 
high and long as the water waves. Thus a disturbance 
in the air produces practically double the amount of 
commotion that it dces on the water. But, on the 
other hand, the air is far more like a cushion and 
opposes far less resistance than water. It is smoother 
than oil, and the springs in it are ten thousand times 
more flexible than the softest bed. 

“ But there are in flight an exhilaration and fasci- 
nation and exaltation of emotion that the sensation 
of gliding upon the billows of the air does not explain. 
[ have often lain awake at night trying to analyze 
the joyous experience of flight. Indeed, the vivid 
memories of this experience are the keenest incentive 
to new voyages. 

“Flight at high altitudes tends to destroy or greatly 
diminish three or four senses or ideas that more or 
less dominate man’s body and mind at the earth’s 
surface. The chief of these is the diminution of the 
feeling of gravity after one has gone up some distance, 
though it is perceptible ten feet from the earth on an 
aeroplane. I think, perhaps, I am more keenly. sensi- 
tive to this change of feeling because in my early life 
I was a trapeze and tight-rope walker. The success 
in that sort of occupation depends very much upon 
the elimination, as far as possible, of the sense of 
gravity—that is, the idea that the body must not fall. 

“But in the first ascension I made I instantly 
realized the feeling that I had striven to attain. I 
felt as if I could stand on my head on the air or turn 
somersaults in naked space with impunity. One who 
has not experienced this feeling can only appreciate the 
sense of mastery and freedom it would give mind and 
body by imagining himself walking on the air. Now 
in an air-ship this feeling is always very pronounced 
to me. Indeed, it is so pronounced that when I de- 
scend to the ground I feel like stepping over buildings 
or jumping across rivers at a single leap. With this 
feeling nothing in space seems impossible tp be encom- 
passed or to be penetrated. I seem to be able to propel 
myself through a keyhole or expand to the size of a 
mountain. 

“Tn flight the sense of time and space as related to 
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Flight 


the earth is also greatly diminished. I recollect 
some years ago, when sailing east from the Rocky 
Mountains, how the sun, a huge golden’ globe, was 
setting in the west, while the full moon, a sphere 
almost as yellow and as large, was rising in the east. 
These two orbs seemed to be balancing each other as 
weights in a pair of scales, the scales being laid across 
the top of my ear. As the car swung in space the 
sun and the moon appeared to be playing at seesaw. 
At times the car so turned that sun and moon seemed 
to be chasing each other around the horizon. It was 
the grandest, most vivid illusion of scene that mortal 
ever beheld. The sun sank and arose before [I could 
realize that a night had passed. 

“ The reason of this loss of the time sense is to be 
explained by the exhilaration of mind and body, ex- 
alted and intensified by the grandeur of scene. The 
scene at certain altitudes from an air-ship becomes a 
grand, constant, kaleidoscopic illusion as one moves 
through space. I have had men on my car with me 
whose sense of beauty was ordinarily as dead as an 
oyster’s, but who would awake to a sense of the beauty 
of their surroundings. 

“Standing on the deck of a steamer out on the sea, 
and casting one’s eyes around its horizon and over- 
head, one can easily imagine himself standing upon 
the dome of the earth and under the dome of the 
heavens, but let one ascend to an altitude of five miles 
and both domes are feversed. At this height one has 
a radius of vision of about five hundred miles upon the 
earth’s surface. The earth now appears to be a vast 
dark basin or bowl hollowed deep at the centre, with 
the rim curling up into the sky. So pronounced is this 
illusion that Pikes Peak, which is more than 18,000 
feet in altitude, over which I stood for observation a 
few years ago, looked like a flat white stone in the 
bottom of the basin. At this height on a bright day 
the color effect of this vast landscape is beautiful. 
On a midday, when the sun is directly overhead, the 
entire dome of the heavens appears as a convex roof 
of fretted fire, from which the car is suspended over 
the vast bowl as a stocking hanging from a lighted 
chandelier. 

“Flight also greatly electrifies the nerves and the 
blood. After a few hours in the air the blood grows 
bright red. I do not believe that there is a stomach 
or lung disease which now afflicts humanity that 
would not yield to the breath of much flight. A 
voyage of a few hours in the air is worth months on 
the sea. If flight becomes generally practicable, the 
air-ship will become man’s sanatorium,” 
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NEW YORK’S LAND-YACHT ANCHORAGE 


Broadway between Times and Longacre Squares, where motor vehicles of every description, from 
the newest style high-power car to the popular-priced taxicab, stand by night in search of fares 


DRAWN BY VERNON HOWE BAILEY 




















S35 N the course of a tour of the world 
on nothing a year, having decided to 
leave Algiers and explore Alexan- 
dria, my husband and I with our 
three children discovered that even 
after having earned the necessary 
money it was not easy to take pas- 
sage and be off. This was because 
“merchant ships would not take us 
as deck passengers, and we could not afford cabin. 
From our rooms at Algiers we could see the sea to the 
west of the harbor, which we watched for available 
ships, and before they were tied to the wharf Mr. 
L—— was on board, trying to make arrangements with 
the captain. All in vain. Captains of merchant ships 
take men for any money, often for nothing. Women 
they take sometimes according to the kind of woman 
the postulant is, and the amount she can _ pay. 
Children they never take, except under extraordinary 
circumstances of war, or public calamity, or as cabin 
passengers at a high price. So we had to wait for a 
passenger ship; but it happened that there was a lack 
of cargo at Alexandria, and ship-owners avoided send- 
ing ships there. Generally there are two sailings 
each month from Algiers to Alexandria by English 
steamers coming from Liverpool, and visiting other 
Fastern ports. 

We were beginning to feel uneasy, when we hailed 
with joy the appearance of a powerful three-masted 
steamship. The Alexandria from Liverpool took us on 
board as deck passengers, together with a band of 
Morocco natives from Tangier, and a Jewish couple, 
Russian subjects, it seems, but speaking Arabic and 
wearing Oriental costume. They camped on deck 
under a tent. Their souls were doubtless all right, 
but their bodies were decidedly questionable. Before 
nightfall we were meditating whether it would not be 
better to sleep outside that tent than within. We 
had our bedding, the weather was fair, conditions 
seemed acceptable, when the captain approached us 
to inquire concerning our arrangements, and at once 
gave us a cabin, and access to the ship’s kitchen, and 
to the upper deck. This was a decided improvement; 
not only did we enjoy blessed privacy in our cabin, 
but the cook furnished us with tea, potatoes, bread, 
marmalade, ete., free of charge or “ expectance,” while 
the captain and other officers kept Aurora, the baby, 
well provided with apples, oranges, nuts, cake, and 
plum pudding! 

We had brought provisions and the means of cook- 
ing them as deck passengers should, but I must 
admit that I prefer the conveniences of cabin pas- 
sengers 

We stopped at Tripoli thirty-six hours to take on 
board two thousand sheep, and some fifteen. or more 
passengers. As the ship drew twenty-four feet of 
water, she had to lie five miles out. Mr. L—— went 
on shore, nevertheless, and gave us an amusing ac- 
count ef conditions in the unusual city of Tripoli. He 
told us how the Turkish garrison, all in rags, came in 
companies a hundred strong to sell their bread in the 
market place, this bread being the only good article 
of food to be had in the place. (He bought some, 
which proved good.) This bread is all the rations 
the Turkish government supplies to the garrison, 
who are in a pitiful plight, with torn trousers, boots 
with the toes projecting through, and rusty sabres. 





By Household Steamer to Egypt 


By Lillian C. Gilpin 


The people are very poor. A laborer earns eight or 
ten cents a day, by which he can live, but on what I do 
not know. The town itself, strange to say, is clean, 
and the view of it from the sea, with the long streteh 
of shore covered with palms, and here and there the 
white dome of a tomb, is interesting and restful. A 


whole afternoon we sat on deck and looked shore- 
ward with a telescope. One could see a caravan 


resting near the shore, the camels lying down, the 
men squatting around cooking or smoking. But of 
all, the forest of palm trees pleased me most be- 
cause I had never seen such a one before. 


The following morning things became lively. _ Be- 
fore noon the main deck was paved with sheep. They 


were brought alongside in barges, and hauled up in 
bunches of six or eight, each one looped by a hind leg, 
bumping against the ship’s side as they were drawn 
up; some have their heads split open, others their 
horns torn off. These, recognized as unfit for further 
travel, have their throats cut immediately, and are 
taken back ashore to be eaten in Tripoli, instead of 
Alexandria. Meanwhile various types of the human 
family arrive on board with various types of encum- 
brances—trunks painted all over with the star and 
crescent, standing on stumpy legs, three inches high 
(to keep them above the damp, I suppose), primitive 
cooking stoves and cooking utensils, bales of blankets, 
baskets made of palm-wood containing flasks of per- 
fume, orange-blossom essence, palm oil, or anisette. 
Some of the newcomers hail from Arabia, some from 
Turkey, Tripoli, and Tunis. Two are Algerian Arabs 
from Biskra, on the border of the Sahara; one is 
from the depth of the Great Desert, almost a savage, 
with teeth like an ape, and a voice like a bull; three 
others, two men and a woman, are freed slaves, stolen 
in childhood from some Soudanese village by Touareg 
thieves; they were sold and resold several times, and 
branded by several masters, until luckily for them 
they happened to be in Tunis when the French ordered 
the liberation of all slaves in that territory. 

The afternoon wears off, the sun is sinking; a tall 
German tourist ship sails out of the bay ahead of us, 
her decks crowded with Europeans in tweed suits and 
travelling caps, ladies in white shirt-waists carrying 
parasols, or leoking foolish in yachting coiffures. 
Meanwhile the Alexandria ploughs her way out in the 
wake of the big tourist, a mass of color, of drapery 
floating to the breeze, of bales and bundles, and as 
the sun touches the horizon all our fellow travellers 
turn towards Mecca, and proclaim aloud the Unity of 
God and the Mission of His Prophet; while the plain- 
tive bleating of the sheep seems to inquire if God is 
not their Father too. ; 

These poor dumb creatures are going to fast for 
four’ days. Hay is scattered about morning and even- 
ing, but they profit little by it, the seething move- 
ment of the mass causing it to fall to the ground 
where it is soon trodden into dung before they can 
eat it on each other’s backs, as is intended. As to 
water, how distribute water to creatures packed so 
tightly that one cannot walk among them, huddled in 
disorder, heads in all sorts of directions? 

One of the most luminous moons in my experience 
presides over the new encampment, for, the sheep 
having monopolized the main deck, passengers now 
occupy the upper one. Awnings are thrown over the 
ship’s boats, tied to the rail on one side, and held 
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each of these improvised habitations settles down a 
company congenial in itself. 

The pilgrims from Morocco huddling together with 


luggage on other. In 


ok hat on) 


down by the occupant’s 


their children and their filth blow the charcoal to a 
flame. Two old wizards with dirty turbans, hooked 
noses, and long gray beards, sit on either side of the 
boiling pot, and hack and tear at some abominable 
victuals purchased at Tripoli—entrails of some ani 
mals, and the head and feet of others. The glow ot 
the fire on the skinny arms thrust from beneath 
greasy black rags, the hideous grin of the wicked 
hawk’s faces as the repugnant meal prepares, in con- 
trast with the beautiful placid heavens and the gentle 
moon, are worthy of a painter’s inspiration. 

Another tent is occupied by another crew of 
bachelors—an Arabian, a Jew, a Turk, Two Tri- 
politans, a Tunisian, a Greek. They have closed up 
their corners with a pile of luggage, and one sees but 
little of their domestic arrangements. 

The third tent shelters as many as it can of the 
men who accompany the sheep, with the bovine savage 
from Radanes, and an apish boy whose would-be 
amiabilities scare poor baby to death. 

Just above our cabin, the ventilator opening in the 
midst of them, have settled down the Soudanese 
freedmen and woman. I dreamt all the horrors of 
Central Africa massacres the first night they were 
there, but was able to avoid a repetition of the ex- 
perience by presenting the lady with a colored glass 
brooch. This attention brought about friendly rela- 
tions, and as they spoke Arabie they joined the little 
circle of story-tellers subsequently presided over by 
Mr. L—. 

The two Algerians soon recognized in us their fel 
lows: the same nomadic spirit guides our roving 
steps, the same passion for free air, and the lure of 
the ever-receding horizon excites us on. Ali is a 
good talker and a picturesque figure, to be sure, his 
towering turban, with the muslin pugaree draped 
round his face, the majestic folds of his burnous, the 
wonderful gleam of the black eye, as the more exciting 
incidents of the past are recalled to mind and related 
with simplicity, clearness, and a curious touch of 
humor—the ensemble of his being making of him 
a treasure indeed; for if some Arabs, who have the 
ability, like to relate tales, the others delight to 
listen. 

Thus it came to pass that the rest of the voyage was 
given up to story-telling of the greatest interest, ir 
the course of which a variety of subjects was treated, 
Desert life and travel, Algerian politics, the French 
administration of the colony, its merits and demerits, 
the progress accomplished since its establishment, the 
religious ethics of the various populations inhabitin~ 
the territory between the Mediterranean and the 
depths of the Great Desert, their customs, principles, 
ways of looking at things, their superstitions, their 
magical practices; the great pilgrimage to Mecea, 
its difficulties and facilities, its sincerity, and_ its 
hypocrisy. 

And then suddenly on the fourth day the sea 
changed color, the wondrous blue became a_ foggy 
green, a bank of smoke hung over the horizon ahead ; 
soon the telescope revealed a forest of masts and 
chimney stacks—another hornet’s nest, a human city, 
the city of Alexandria. 





THE FIRST WOMAN AVIATOR 


WALKING ACROSS 


THE OHIO RIVER 


























Mme. Jeanne Peltier, a pupil of Delagrange, re- 
cently accompanied the aviator in an ascension 
on the outskirts of Paris 








During the recent excessive period of drouth, which involved a large section of 
the country, the Ohio River fell to so low a level that persons were able to 
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cross on foot from bank to bank at Wolf’s Bar, 240 miles below Pittsburg 
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THE WHITE HOUSE BOYS, BILL AND ae. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH QUICK RESULTS 
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Toxio, September 12, 1908. 
HE action of the Japanese government 
in postponing for five years the proposed 
international exposition of 1912 has 
aroused a tempest of indignation in 
Viscount Kaneko, president of 





The Tokio Aldermen’s Council have demanded of the 
government the refunding of 1,370,000 yen ($685,000) 
if the postponement be confirmed, and the members of 
the Tokio Prefectural Assembly have denounced the 
postponement as unjust and unconstitutional. More- 
over the aldermen have voted that they will have no 
connection with the government in future expositions, 
and they demand compensation for damages sustained 
by Tokio citizens growing out of land taken for exposi- 
tion purposes under the right of eminent domain. 

The Yorodzu Cho Ho, a journal of yellowish proclivi- 
ties, has published a cartoon showing the effect upon 
Mr. Loomis, the special commissioner from the United 
States, of the discovery that all work on the project 
has been stopped. The text surrounding the cartoon 
declares that Japan inaugurated this world’s fair in 
order to emphasize the fact that her plans are indus- 
trial and peaceful, not warlike and aggressive. This 
silenced the American yellow press, which had criti- 
cised Japan. Now Commissioner Loomis arrives to 
notify the Japanese government that the American 
government has made a large appropriation for the 
exposition. He finds the Aoyama parade ‘ground, 
which the national government sold to Tokio for ex- 
pesition purposes, still used as a drill ground for 
troops, and at the front of it a notice that the ex- 
position has been indefinitely postponed. 

* What will the yellow press have to say when they 
hear of this?” asked Yorodzu. Evidently the Japanese 
editor does not know that little matters like this 
awaken no interest in America when the Presidency 
and the national baseball championship are in dispute. 
The cartoon is rather interesting in that it shows the 
artist’s belief that the typical American is a long, 
lean, spindling creature, unfit for war and not good 
for much, apparently, in the pursuits of peace. 

The financial stringency which still pinches Japan, 
and has caused such a startling curtailment in the ex- 
penditures on the army and navy, seems to be the real 
cause for the postponement of the peaceful exposition. 
Besides, the Japanese had undertaken the organization 
and management of the exposition themselves—a task 
which has proved to be a little beyond their present 
capabilities. The glittering art of exposition-booming 
is one they have not yet studied abroad. 

Perhaps the best reflection of popular feeling on the 
subject of the postponement is that afforded by the 
Japan Daily Mail, a journal published in Yokohama by 
#» noted Englishman, and popularly believed to reflect 





Why the Tokio Exposition was Postponed 
By Robert A. C. Linsley 


the opinions and wishes of the Japanese government. 
In this case, however, the course of the government: is 
severely criticised. I quote from a recent editorial: 
‘Apparently the chief reason for postponing the 
exhibition is that the project has assumed dimensions 
in excess of the original plan and of the resources pro- 
vided. The total sum allotted was ten million yen, of 
which the Treasury was to furnish one-half, the city 
of Tokio three millions, and the remaining two millions 


dations would have required an outlay of incon- 
veniently heavy dimensions, and would have been 
scarcely possible in the time remaining available. To 
have cut down the edifice would have been extremely 
difficult, and might have doomed the enterprise to 
failure. 

“Thus nothing remained but postponement. As to 
the responsibility for giving undue proportions to the 
scheme, it is placed on the shoulders of the Committee 
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were to be obtained from the sale of tickets. Evidently 
nothing very signal could be accomplished with a sum 
of a million sterling, when a large part of the site had 
to be purchased, the main portion of the buildings 
erected, and all the other essential arrangements com- 
pleted. Still the appropriation was much more liberal 
than anything devoted to a similar purpose in the past, 
and had the affair retained its contemplated domestic 
character, foreign participation being relegated to a 
distinetly subordinate place, it is probable that no 
inconvenient deficiency of funds would have been ex- 
perienced. 

* But in one way or another undue prominence has 
been given to the international side of the programme. 
The foundations, in short, have become too frail for the 
edifice, and the question arose whether the foundations 
should be enlarged, or the building reduced, or the 
consummation postponed. To haye enlarged the foun- 
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of Management, which is charged with disproportion 
ate advertisement; but considering that a_ palpable 
defect of previous exhibitions in Japan was failure to 
advertise them sufficiently, most people will be very 
loath to lay the sin of excess at the committee's door. 
Such, however, are understood to be the considerations 
influencing the cabinet. To us the postponement seems 
distinctly regrettable. It was clearly understood at 
the outset, and distinctly stated by Viscount Kaneko, 
that the accommodation given to foreign exhibitors 
under the official programme was strictly limited, and 
that any one desiring larger space must provide it for 
himself. In the face of that proviso there is difficulty 
in understanding how the dimensions of the exhibition 
can have passed beyond control, for it must be assumed 
that the accommodation provided for foreign exhibits 
under the original scheme was compatible with the 


available resources.” 
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(Continued from page 8.) 

There is a Southern drawl in his speech, 
and it is full of Southern intonations. The voice is 
as deliberate and patient as the man who owns it. It 
is impossible to imagine him ever in a flurry or excited 
over anything. 

Mr. Herring is an American by several generations 
of descent from English stock. He was born in Georgia 
thirty-eight years ago, although for many years his 
ancestors lived in North Carolina. He is descended on 
the maternal side from the ancient Conyers family 
in the North of England. 

From earliest boyhood young Herring was. obsessed 
with the idea that man ought to fly. Balloons seemed 
to him mere toys. The only possible machine appeared 
to be some sort of aeroplane heavier than air and pro- 
pelled by some force far mightier than mere human 
power. His father was a millionaire eager to see 
him established in one of the learned professions. 

“T’d like,” said the boy, calmly, ‘to go to Stevens 
Institute and study engineering.” 

“Why?” asked his father. 

“* Because,” replied the deliberate youth, “ I’m going 
to build an air-ship. You can’t do that by rule of 
thumb. You must have exact scientific knowledge and 
training to conquer the air.” 

Herring senior knew the boy, knew that in spite 
of his calm manner and long-drawn, gentle speech it 
was impossible to drive him out of a chosen course, 
and very wisely sent him to Stevens Institute, at Ho- 
boken, New Jersey. There the boy did not distinguish 
liimself at football or lacrosse or track athletics, but 
he did win a good name for diligent study and re- 
search. It never occurred to him to strive for the con- 
ventional honors that other boys strove for. He cared 
nothing for athletic prowess or scholarly renown. All 
he wanted was the best possible training for the build- 
ing of a flying-machine. When the time for gradua- 
tion arrived he was too busy to write a thesis. Prob- 
ably never was there a more earnest and conscientious 
student than Herring at old Stevens; yet in a technical 
sense he has never been graduated. : 

A prominent American who has known Mr. Herring 
from boyhood gives an interesting picture of him at 
this period. 

“T had not seen him,” he says, “from the time he 
left preparatory school until he was twenty-two years 
old. Then I met him at dinner. 


or to hinder. 


“* Well, Gus,’ I said, ‘what are you going into— 
the law?’ 

“*No,’ he replied; ‘I am going to invent a flying- 
machine that will fly.’ 


. 





*T thought of what a waste of time and effort that 
was, and how disappointed his family must feel, and 
dropped the subject. It never came to my attention 
again until I met him the other day and asked him, 
‘How is your flying-machine progressing?’ and he 
answered in the most matter-of-fact fashion, ‘Oh, I’ve 
got it.’ And he has.” 

Every one admires the Marathon winner who plods 
up and down hill over twenty-six miles of rough road, 
and comes at last, in spite of weary heart and creak- 
ing tendons, to the goal of success. What pen can 
paint the infinitely greater battle of him who for six- 
teen long years struggles on toward the realization 
of an ideal whieh to all ordinary minds is an idle 
dream? This man harnessed in one team the most 
extravagant imagination, incessant industry, and the 
spirit that does not understand how to quit. Day 
after day for months, for years, for a space of time 
equal to the span of half a generation of human life, 
he applied himself to the task. He studied the air, its 
gravity, its velocity, the currents and waves that 
moved incessantly in it. He studied the structure of 
birds, bats, flying-squirrels, flying-fish—of every man- 
ner of living thing that flies in the air. He devoted 
six years or more to the perfection of the marvellous 
gasoline engine that weighs nineteen and _ one-half 
pounds and develops twenty-two horse-power. Reader, 
can you imagine the power of a good horse exerted 
continuously by less than one pound of steel? 

The development of that engine alone would be a 
pretty good lifework for any man. It came about 
gradually, naturally, step by step, in response to the 
demands of the flying-machine. First, Mr. Herring dis- 
covered that an aeroplane would skim through the 
air and carry a man if launched with sufficient speed. 
He quickly found that mere man-power was not suffi- 
cient to keep it going, so for a long time he drove his 
air-car with a compressed-air engine. This worked 
well, developed high energy for light weight; but un- 
fortunately it lacked staying power, could not. last 
long enough to carry the navigator on a protracted 
journey. That ended the usefulness of the compressed- 
air engine, and the inventor turned his attention to a 
motor driven by gasoline. This developed high power 
of long endurance, but unfortunately the engine itself 
was very heavy. 

Here was a task which, if not altogether hopeless, 
was exceedingly difficult. and -tedious.. .The gasoline 
engine was supposed to be as light as human ingenuity 
tempered by due regard for safety could make it. The 
inventor began deliberately to chip off the weight, 
ounce by ounce, here a little, there a little, wherever 
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PROBLEM OF FLIGHT SOLVED 


the least. shaving of steel could be spared. But the 
engine was still too heavy for practical service in the 
air, and Mr. Herring applied himself to the task of 
lightening, toughening, and strengthening the steel of 
which it was composed. The result is a machine which 
combines lightness, strength, and endurance to a 
degree not to be found elsewhere. These engines Mr. 
Herring has sold by the thousands to manufacturers 
of motor-cycles, and it is not at all unlikely that the 
near future will witness a fifty-mile race between a 
Herring engine on the road and a Herring engine in the 
lofty air. 

But even now the invenor is not completely satis- 
fied with his work, and he hopes to improve it still 
further. Moreover, his friends say, he feels that he 
should have devoted all his energy to perfecting the 
apparatus for maintaining equilibrium, meantime leav- 
ing the development of the motor to an engine builder. 

And then the development of the mechanism which 
automatically sets at naught the buffets and twists 
and jolts that vagrant air-waves deliver upon the fly- 
ing-machine! There is a contrivance so simple that 
when it becomes known a thousand inventors will say, 
* Yes, I thought of that years ago.” Yet no one but 
this man had the ability to apply the principle to 
practical use. 

Long before Edison put the incandescent light on 
the market he showed to his friends the delicate fila- 
ment of carbon radiant in response to the electrical 
impulse. 

“Why don’t you make it public?” they asked. 

* Not yet,” said Edison. “ The incandescent ligh 
is an accomplished fact. Now I’ve got to arrange i 
so that any fool or mule can use it.” 

Mr. Herring discovered about the same time that 
many others did the possibility of aerial navigation 
by means of the aeroplane. He has adopted the aero- 
plane idea so that any person of ordinary intelligence 
can fly like a bird. Moreover, he has added to the 
English language a new word. The man who drives a 
flying machine is a “ skiffer.” This is a fine example 
of the portmanteau word. It contains “ skipper,” 
* chauffeur,” and the idea of skimming, which, by the 
way, is the truest description of an aeroplane’s 
progress. 

The photographs of Mr. Herring, published with this 
article, were obtained after patient study of his daily 
routine and with the help of chance. They are, so far 
as is known, the only portraits of the inventor ever 
published, and probably they will be interesting in 
after-years as the first pictures of this extraordinary 
man ever given to the public. 
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WAR SCARES AND THEIR EFFECTS 
By Howard Schenck Mott 
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a series of political events abroad 


gave to the financial markets all 
over the world a rude shock. Those 
markets had displayed since the 


) Opening of the year a very strong 
5 tendency to recover from the intense 
Tors depression following last fall’s pan- 

icky conditions, a tendency growing 

primarily out of the abundance of investment capital 
and the prospect -of a return to normal trade condi- 
tions. Like most more or less unexpected events 
that serve to arouse apprehension, the critical stage 
of the political disturbances in the Balkan States pro- 
duced an unreasoning anxiety to sell securities of all 





kinds. The most pronounced effect on security prices 
naturally was felt in the European markets. The 
declines in government securities reflected the pre- 


vailing apprehension of an outbreak of war—not be- 
tween Turkey and Bulgaria, because such a war would 
be unimportant, but between two or more or perhaps 
all of the great European Powers. 

The immediate effect on prices, however, even on 
the European bourses, while considerable, was by no 
means commensurate with the magnitude of the ap- 
parent possibilities of war. Later there was a recov- 
ery in prices of fair proportions on all markets based 
upon expectations that a conference of the Powers 
would avert hostilities. On the New York Stock Ex- 
change a moderate decline in prices on the morning 
of October 4 was followed before the day was over 
by a rapid rise, and this rise in turn before the week 
was out had been changed to a moderate break in 
prices under enormous selling for European account. 
It was observed that American securities sold by 
Europe were “well taken” on this side of the At- 
lantie, estimates of the volume of such selling ap- 
proximating a quarter of a million shares. Another 
phenomenon following the war scare which aroused 
some curiosity was a sharp advance in the price of 
wheat on the Chicago Board of Trade, an event which 
was immediately commented upon as foreshadowing 
war. 

The question about which, so far as our markets 
are concerned, the greatest interest centres is: What 
should be the normal effect on our security markets 
of an actual outbreak of hostilities in Europe? The 
answer to such a question involves a comparison with 
previous war scares and a determination of the rea- 
sons that cause such political events to affect the 
values of securities. Mere frightened selling of stocks 
has only the basis of observed fact that wars usually 
bring about declines in prices. Some differentiation 
as to the natures of war scares, and whether or not 
the United States is or can be involved in interna- 
tional complications, and if this country should not 
become involved, the effects of wars in Europe upon 
our money and commodity markets and upon our 
trade, will throw light on the subject. 

Dividing the war seares of recent years into those 
in which the United States was immediately concerned, 
and those in which in case of war it would have 
had only the concern of a neutral power, several 
widely differing conditions will be noted. In_ the 
first half of December, 1895, the New York stock- 
market had been strong. In the middle of the 
month President Cleveland sent to Congress his fa- 
mous ““ Venezuelan message,” which threatened dis- 
1uption of diplomatic relations with Great Britain. 
The result was an instant panic on the Stock Ex- 
change. This is readily enough explained on the 
ground that the finances of the United States govern- 
ment for several years had been in a precarious con- 
dition, and an outbreak of war would call for the 

















Woreland Towers, the home of the poet- 
artist who runs the Moosa post-office 





raising of enormous amounts of money by a govern- 
ment whose credit was not of the best and at a time 
when the money markets, chiefly on that account, 
were extremely sensitive. The panic was precipitated 
not so much by. the fact that the United States 
might become involved in hostilities as by the threat- 
ened further demoralization of the domestic money 
markets. 

In December, 1896, Senator Cameron introduced a 
resolution in the Senate recognizing the independence 
of the “ Republic of Cuba,’ which quite unexpectedly 
was passed. President Cleveland’s attitude later con- 
tributed to the avoidance of complications with Spain. 
Meantime the Stock Exchange went through some of 
the throes of a war scare, which, although the de- 
clines in prices were considerable, was of moderate 
violence compared with the “ Venezuelan panic.” In 
this case, of course, the United States would have 
had to raise money had war broken out; but the 
situation of the money markets was vastly different, 
the November elections having rendered a_ verdict 
for sound money, in response to which confidence was 
dominant and interest rates ruled at low figures. 

In November, 1897, the Cuban situation developed 
new complications, and on the fifth of the month a 
sharp break in prices occurred on the Stock Exchange, 
but the losses were soon recovered. In this case two 
sauses entirely outside of political influences operated 
to minimize the disturbance. They were, first, that 
current rates for time loans at New York were about 
three per cent., indicating the good conditions prevail- 
ing in the money markets, and second,. that railroad 
earnings were increasing under the stimulus of trade 
revival. In February, 1898, the Maine was blown up 
in the harbor of Havana, and the stock-market broke 
badly. There was a tightening of money rates tem- 
porarily. During March, pending the actual outbreak 
of hostilities, there were several severe declines in 
prices in the stock-market, followed by recoveries. 
The actual beginning of war in April was received 
by the stock-market without much evidence of alarm. 
Imports of gold.from Europe prevented any harden- 
ing in money rates. It should be noted ‘that this 
was a period of increasing industrial activity and 
reviving trade which were reflected in the earnings 
of all corporations. This was a war which threatened 
to make heavy demands for capital on the investment 
markets, but the prospect was neutralized by the 
conditions described, 

The breaking out of war between Turkey and Greece 
in April, 1898, produced a sharp decline in prices on 
the New York market, but prices speedily recovered 
when it was seen that none of the other European 
countries would become involved. There was no pros- 
pect of more than moderate demands on the world’s 
money markets. Even this small struggle, however, 
served to advance the price of wheat. In October, 
1898, occurred the ‘* Fashoda incident” threatening 
war between England and France. The effect on the 
New York stock-market was slight. The chief factors 
affecting the domestic markets at that time were 
the prospect of the election of sound-money members 
of Congress, easy money conditions, and improving 
railroad earnings. 

The prospect and later the occurrence of war _ be- 
tween Great Britain and the Transvaal in September 
and October, 1899, came at a time when the money 
markets of the world were already somewhat strained, 
especially at New York. The adverse effect on the 
Stock Exchange therefore resulted merely from the 
prospect of an aggravation of the demands on the 
money markets of the world. But this adverse effect 
was changed, even in the face of tight money, by 
the influence of the active trade and splendid rail- 





The Smallest Post- 
office in the World 


-BY LOUIS J. STELLMAN 


try” of San Diego County, California, stands the 

smallest post-office in the world. It resembles an 
undersized sentry-box or an overgrown dog-kennel, and 
measures 32 by 43 inches, with a height of seven feet. 

The postmaster who carries on Uncle Sam’s business 
in this unique office is compelled to use his greatest 
ingenuity to make his small quarters sufficiently com- 
modious for the sorting of the mails. The post comes 
three times a week, and on such occasions Postmaster 
Isaac Frazee opens the back door, drives out the lizards 
and an occasional rattler, and calmly distributes the 
letters. If there should be an unusually large sack of 
mail, and if Mr. Frazee were wearing a heavy overcoat 
he would be unable to crowd into the post-office with 
his burden. 

The nearest habitation to the Moosa Post-office is 
Frazee’s own home, a mile distant, and this dwelling is 
as remarkable as his place of business. It bears the 
name of Woreland Towers, and consists of a three- 
story circular castle built of native stone, and pictu- 
resquely medieval in appearance. The “castle” was 
constructed by the Frazee family—not a difficult feat, 
inasmuch as there are nine in the household. The con- 
struction was engineered by a wandering Scotch stone- 
mason, who left on his travels before entirely finishing 
his undertaking. 

Tsaac Frazee was a portrait-painter of some renown 
before he went to the wilderness for his health, and he 
now leads an almost primitive existence with his wife 
and seven children. He is called “The Moosa Poet,” 
has published a book of verse, and is a frequent con- 
tributor to the magazines. 
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[* an almost unknown cafion of the wild “ back ecoun- 


road earnings of the period. The early reverses of 
the British that occurred from time to time gave 
to our markets some small setbacks during the first 
part of the year 1900, by threatening a prolongation 
of the war and in consequence larger demands on 
the world’s supplies of capital; but again active 
trade and good railroad earnings proved to be the 
dominant factors influencing stock prices. 

The year 1904 opened with a decline in the security 
markets of the world and a rise in the price of 
wheat, on rumors of an impending war between Rus- 
sia and Japan, which in February became a fact. In 
the latter month the decline in our stock-market was 
accentuated by the tremendous destruction of prop- 
erty in the Baltimore fire. The money markets of 
the world, however, were easy, and the period one of 
recovery from trade depression. Consequently, al- 
though the war involved an enormous waste of wealth 
and made heavy demands on the world’s supplies of 
capital, its effects upon the security markets, especial- 
ly those of the United States, were inconsiderable. 

Thus it is evident that war scares have a pro- 
nounced or a moderate adverse effect on our markets 
according to the existence of other conditions affect- 
ing values. When the United States may become in- 
volved in war the unsettling effect is pronounced, not 
so much for the sentimental reason that it is a matter 
which by itself concerns the security markets, but 
because the threatened drain on the domestic money 
markets is greater than if only other powers are 
concerned. In fact, in every case of war, it is the 
destruction of wealth and the demands on capital 
which powerfully influence the markets. The explana- 
tion lies in the. fact that the larger the demand for 
capital the higher interest rates rise, and the higher 
interest rates rise the lower the relative return from 
security investments. 

In the foregoing outline of previous war scares and 
their effects it was seen that other factors, such as 
good trade and increasing corporate earnings, are 
frequently more powerful in their ultimate effects 
on security prices than are the demands made by 
war on the money markets. It is not possible to 
include in the space of this article all of the inci- 
dental effects of war scares and wars, as, for example, 
those directing the course of foreign exchange. So 
far as the present situation is concerned a striking 
similarity to the conditions prevailing in 1904 will 
he observed. In that vear supplies of capital were 
plentiful and interest rates low; these favorable con- 
ditions are more pronounced now than they were 
then. In that year trade was recovering from de- 
pression; so it is to-day. In that year railroad 
earnings improved; they are doing the same thing 
now. In that year a Presidential election eventuated 
in a manner that made the business interests of the 
country confident; while the prospect of a similar 
result this vear is not so brilliant as it was in October, 
1904, the chances seem to favor the more conserva- 
tive of the two leading candidates. 

From the point of view of this country’s ability to 
withstand the bad effects of war in Europe, our 
financial and industrial situation could not well be 
in better shape than it is to-day. While such a war 
would involve a destruction of wealth and increase 
the demand for loanable capital, it would also increase 
the demand for breadstuffs and that for the manu- 
factured goods of the United States. The effect on 
our trade and industry, and ultimately on our stock- 
market as well, would doubtless be stimulating. The 
revival in trade that seems to be coming in the 
United States, however, would be more wholesome with- 
out the raw intoxicant of outside demand for our 
products created by the necessities of war. 

















The smallest post-office in the 
world—at Moosa, California 


























‘THE OUTCRY OF LONDON’S UNEMPLOYED 

















Stewart Gray, a leader of the workless men of London, haranguing a mob in Trafalgar Square, a famous meeting-place for political demonstrations. 
Violent scenes occurred after the speeches, culminating in a conflict with the police, and the arrest of several of the leaders, including this speaker 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


A strange craft known as the Winans steamship was launched at Baltimore in 1858, with the expectation that she would 
cross the ocean in four days. She was to be propelled by an odd kind of propeller amidships. The expectation was not fulfilled 
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The two illustrations, from woodcuts published in “ Harper’s Weekly” for October 23, 1858, 
pictured the vessel on the ways before launching, and as she was to appear at sea 
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The French Think Wilbur 
Wright is a Bird 


By Frederick Irving Anderson 

A FEUILLETONIST of the French press 
has made the astonishing discovery that 
the prowess of the Wright brothers in 
flight is due to the simple laws of avatism. 
They are obeying primordial instincts. 
They just can’t help it. Some of us as 
babies, argues this exponent of pre- 
Darwinism, possess wonderful prehensile 
strength, the legacy of our simian an- 
cestors. Just so do the Wright brothers 
exercise their legacy of aviation. 

Wilbur Wright, who has been at Issy- 
sur-Moulineux and Le Mans for the past 
two months, is pointed out by the orig- 
inator of this startling idea and, by 
others who have accepted it as incon- 
testable proof of the theory. Are not his 
arms, like the bony framework of a bird’s 
wings, long, gaunt, and powerful? Who 
can look upon his extended fingers and 
fail to see in them the survival of avian 
pinions? Note well his beak and his long 
neck. Oh, the majesty of that king of 
the air, the turkey buzzard! The promul- 
gator of this theory is so serious in his 
thesis that he leaves you no room to doubt 
his desire to examine the bones of the 
aviating brothers to ascertain the degree 
of their porosity. 

The French tendency to embrace in 
tempestuous enthusiasm what once they 
received with rollicking ridicule was never 
better illustrated than in the case of the 
Wright brothers and their flying - ma- 
chines. Wilbur Wright, by reason of his 
presence among them, is the greatest man 
of his day and generation to the tempera- 
mental Gaul who one year ago was hold- 
ing his sides with laughter at the thought 
of a bicycle mechanic competing for the 
mastery of the air with his own Santos 
Dumont, Delagrange, and Farman. The 
enthusiasm is all the more unbounded be- 
cause of the fact that the French press 
actually believe they have scolded Wilbur 
Wright into fame. And it is true that 
before taking him to their bosom as their 
own they did scold, sometimes like a fish 
wife, again as a proud doting parent, and 
again as a pouting child. The solemn 
bicycle-mender from Dayton preserved 


JACK. “You can’t land a knockout with those gloves, Biff!’ 





his silence and his temper, and permitted 
the wit and wisdom of the French press 
to talk itself out. Its representatives 
hovered about the fence of the parade at 
Issy-sur-Moulineux, where the military au- 
thorities permitted aviators to try out 
their machines between the hours of four 
and six in the morning. The sleepy-eyed 
journalists began to think there might be 
something to the Wright brothers’ claims. 
Would Mr. Wright be so kind as to oblige 
them by flying? The wits became scolds 
because they had to get out of bed so 
early in the morning. For several weeks 
the most interesting facts they elicited 
were that M’siew Wright slept in a 
trundle cot beside his precious flying- 
machine, and that he cooked his own 
breakfast on an oil-stove. Would he tell 
them when he was going to fly? No, he 
would not tell them when he was going to 
fly, because he didn’t know himself. Would 
he please come out and be photographed? 
Or could he tell them what he hoped he 
might do some day if he was not going to 
do it this morning? It was very early 
and very cold, and one morning when the 
gifted feuilletonists were holding .an in- 
dignation meeting over coffee the man 
from Dayton took it in his head to fly. 
Although the journalists missed this 
flight, their photographers did not. They 
found a hole in the fence, and when the 
aviator alighted they swarmed around him 
like a cloud of harpies. They galloped 
about in a circle, with the raging Ameri- 
can in the centre shaking his fist at them 
like a boar brought to bay by a pack of 
terriers. They snapped him and his ma- 
chine until a squad of soldiers drove them 
ott. The extravagant adoration of the 
French people for the prowess of Wilbur 
Wright dates from that flight. On the 
following day the Parisian press presented 
pictures of him. And on the second day 
the boulevard post-card shops were dis- 
tributing photographs of M. Wilbur 
Wright flying into the wind above the 
ground and flying into a rage on the 
ground. 

The American accomplished many feats 
late in August, and a diplomat urged 
him to receive the members of the press 
with greater cordiality. He consented. 
From that moment he became the lion of 
the hour. The French ambassador spoke 


truly when, on his arrival in New York 
recently, he said that Wilbur Wright is 
the greatest man in France to-day. 

Every characteristic of the man was 
dwelt on in the French press, and London 
began to follow suit. His persistence, 
perseverance, and courage were told in 
countless anecdotes. He was persuaded 
to write the story of his life as a front- 
page serial for a Paris paper. It was told 
how he had spent weeks in a French ma- 
chine-shop, going to work at six o’clock 
and quitting with the gang twelve hours 
later. He was literally adopted, and his 
deeds accepted as a chapter of France’s 
lead in the art of aerostatics. But they 
still seold him. If he would only listen 
to reason and _ use ball bearings; if he 
could be persuaded that Delagrange’s 
starting device is far superior to his 
own clumsy catapult arrangement; if he 
would not insist on using this instead 
of that type of power; and if he were not 
so stubbornly conservative. Meantime the 
American aviator goes on working like a 
beaver, refusing to get any nearer the 
lion’s cage than the columns of the daily 
press. 

Germany is absorbed in the feats of 
Count Zeppelin, yet in» Germany ‘the 
American aviators receive almost as much 
attention as they do in their native coun- 
try. London papers, in their contagion 
of admiration, bewail the fact that as yet 
nv Britisher has come forward to compete 
for honors in aerostatics. 





The New Postage Rate 


THE reduction of the postage rate from 
five to two cents on all first-class matter 
between the United States and Great 
Britain went into effect on October 1. 
The New York Post-office, foreseeing a 
sudden increase in the English mails, put 
on an extra force of clerks at the foreign 
branch office to handle the vast flood of 
letters which they expected. 

Shortly after midnight the deluge came, 
and the double force of men were pushed 
to their highest speed to sort the letters. 
A single business house sent in 30,000 
circulars, and another firm mailed 20,000. 
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These immense batches consisted of ad- 
vertisements which had accumulated for 
days in order to take advantage of the 


three- cent reduction. Each of these 
“high-class ” circulars would ordinarily 


have required a five-cent stamp, so that 
the saving on this postage amounted to 


$1500. It was estimated that 90,000 more 
letters than usual were despatched to 
Europe by the steamships Amerika, 
Baltic. and Provence which sailed Oc 
tober 1. 

A strange inconsistency has become 
evident through the awakened interest 


in foreign postage. For the last few 
years there has existed a penny-postage 
rate throughout the British Empire, and 
it has cost only two cents to send a letter 
from Canada to England. En route to 
London much of the mail from Vancouver 
was accustomed to pass through New 
York city. Hence one had the unique 
privilege of paying two and one-half times 
as much to send a letter from New York 
to London as was paid on a similar mis- 
sive which merely passed across the At- 
lantie, though the actual distance covered 
was far greater. 





A New Hamburg-American 
Liner 


Tue steamship Cleveland, the latest 
addition to the Hamburg-American line's 
fleet, was launched at Hamburg, Germany. 
on September 22. The ship was christened 
by Countess von Goetzen, the American 
wife of the Prussian minister. 

The Cleveland is a sister ship to the 
Cincinnati, which was launched in July, 
is of about 18,000 tons displacement, and 
will be in service by the spring of next 
year. These ships accommodate not more 
than 300 passengers in the first cabin, 
ample space being reserved for suites and 
staterooms. The dining-room on the upper 
deck will be equipped with small tables 
seating two, four, and six persons, a 
recent innovation which has become 1m- 
mensely popular. 

Other features are a music-room, gym- 
nasium, electric elevator, electric-light 
bath, dark room for photographers, etc. 
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Paris vs. Parisians 
By W. O. Gorski 


Tue Frenchman usually travels little, 
reads little about other countries, and 
speaks no foreign languages. And yet, 
though he has no means of making com- 
parisons, this gentleman is certain that 
his France is now as it was once—the 
first country in the world, and his Paris 
still “la ville lumiére.” 

To the rest of the world, Paris is a 
quaint, dainty, beautiful monument to 
antiquity. It is the “ prettiest city in 
Europe,” fallen into the hands of a govern- 
ment and a people that are utterly unable 
to take care of it (not to mention the 
possibility of going on with it). The serv- 
ants have suddenly possessed themselves 
of the masters’ property. And over the 
delicate beauty of the old city they have 
climbed and crawled, leaving behind them 
everywhere a thin trail of shoddy cheap- 
ness. i 

The average American’s first impression, 
after disembarking and recovering from 
the sensation of actually starting upon a 
ride in a facsimile of one of those curious 
little trains that are to be seen in the 
museum in Chicago, is the quantity of 
beggars that run along beside the cars 
while they are slowly pulling out of the 
town. These beggars, in inconceivable 
filth and rags, follow as long as they can, 
whining and fighting for pennies thrown 
from the windows. Such rags, such filth, 
and such mendicity are unknown in the 
States. The American is startled, but to 
the old resident this deluge of beggars has 
the effect of lessening the sense of what 
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of housekeeping. One decidedly practical way is to 
use Borpen’s PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED MILK 
in all cooking where milk or cream is required. Results 
will be more satisfactory than with most “fresh” milk. 
The convenience and economy will please you. Dilute 
PeerRLess MILK with water to any desired richness. 4*, 
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awaits the poor traveller upon arrival in 
Paris. For the beggars are one of the 
plagues. of France—and to give money 
either in the form of tips or alms (or 
taxes, even if you are “ residing tempo- 
rarily ”) is an established custom, the re- 
fusal to conform with which would bring 
down upon, the head of the innocent 
stranger a clamor of imprecations and 
insults. 

On the street it is the beggar who ac- 
costs you and asks for a penny; it is the 
cabman who in addition to his fare is en- 
titled to a tip; it is the employee either 
of a railroad or of any other company who 
in exchange for information extends his 
hand in expectation of a pecuniary re- 
ward; it is the mail-carrier who stands 
quietly looking at you, awaiting a show 
of your generosity for having brought you 
a registered letter; it is the telegraph 
boy; it is the grocery-man’s boy; it is the 
messenger by whom your purchases have 
been sent from the largest dry-goods stores 
—in one word, it is everybody who asks 
you for money everywhere and for every- 
thing. 

And in the hotels! There are the cham- 
bermaid; the boots; the porter who stands 
at your door ; the porter who brought you 
your luggage, his help, and the mate of 
his help; the head waiter, the waiter, the 
piccolo; the waiter who brings you your 
bill; the porter who takes your baggage 
down, his help, and the mate of his help; 
the man who calls a cab for you; and, at 
the last moment, up comes the waiter who 
brought you a stamp yesterday, and whom 
you had forgotten to reward for it. 

The hotel proprietors do not ask you 
for any tips—they would if their dignity 
would allow it—but in revenge they 
charge you extra for the light, the serv- 
ige, and everything they can think of. 

But woe to the unfortunate who — 
the week between Christmas and the New 
Year in France. There is an exact scale 
of Christmas tips to all who ask for them. 
And the demands are numerous—for be- 
sides the mail-carrier and all the others 
whose faces are familiar to you, including 
the concierge and each child of the con- 
cierge, there will be the gas-man, the 
water-man, the gentleman of the sewer, 
the street-sweepers, the garbage-men, and 
swarms, heaps, and multitudes of new 
ones who seem at last to give you the 
friendly advice to become also a beggar 
or a Frenchman so that you too may be 
tipped. 

The only man with whom you come in 
daily contact who does not expect or claim 
any tip is the street-car conductor. The 
reason for that is probably because he is 
ashamed of the service provided by his 
company to the public. Be the car an 
electric one, or a steam one, or even a 
horse-ear, or an omnibus, or an autobus, 
the speed never exceeds five miles an hour. 

Cars on the short-distance lines run 
every five minutes, and on the longer dis- 
tances—that is, anything between four and 
five miles—every quarter of an hour dur- 
ing the daytime. After eight o’clock in 
the evening they run irregularly at about 
every twenty minutes till midnight. The 
ears are about one-fourth the size of any 
in the States, and in order to get in the 
would-be passenger has to provide him- 
self with a number at the street - car 
station and patiently await till there is 
room enough in or on the car for the con- 
ductor to eall him. 

After midnight everything stops. There 
are no street-cars; no trains, over or un- 
der-ground; no boats—nothing but cabs; 
and the belated Parisians or suburbanites 
must either submit to the exorbitant 
prices asked by the drivers and chauffeurs 
or walk. Of course there is a law by 
virtue of which you can compel a cabman 
to take you at the regulation price; but 
if you call a policeman the officer polite- 
ly declines, in general, to come to your 
assistance, especially if you are a foreign- 
er and do not speak the language w ith a 
Parisian accent. 

Bathing in France is a luxury. Apart- 
ments provided with bathrooms are only 
beginning to be known as a novelty—and, 
of course, they are outside the reach of the 
poor, middle, and even well-to-do classes. 

The Frenchman opens his eyes wide 
upon hearing that in America there are 
hotels existing which have rooms with 
private baths. Only the ultra-fashionable 
hotels of Paris possess more than one 
bathroom at the disposal of the travellers. 
In the smaller hotels your request for hot 
water is a matter of great astonishment. 
The water will be brought in a glass. 

Public bathing-houses do exist. The 
price for renting a small dirty room with 
an unscrubbed tub is one frane (without 
counting tips for towels, soap, and at- 
tendant). One france, which is the same 
as twenty cents, has the same value in 
France as a dollar in America, and there- 
fore many a man prefers to invest that 
franc in a lunch rather than in such a 
mad extravagance. The average French- 
man who, for reasons of economy, does not 
go to the seaside in summer bathes once 
the day he is born, once the day previous 
to his wedding (they don’t remarry fre- 
quently), and once after he has become a 
corpse. 
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The middle-class house in France is one 
of general untidiness. It may shine on 
the surface, but if you look under the sofa 
you will find that that portion of the 
floor has not been swept for weeks. You 
will find the dog sleeping on the bed, and 
the cat will promenade on the table while 
the soup is being served. 

Paris to-day is dirty; there is no doubt 
about it. The French admit it themselves. 
The streets are strewn with papers, the 
promenades are full of the remains of 
Sunday picnics, the houses seem gray, and 
the shabbiness of the people does not help 
the situation at all. 

To-day politeness is a vain word in 
France. French politeness exists only on 
the American stage, where it is repre- 
sented by the silk-hatted young man, with 
a slight mustache and an imperial, who 
bows very much, or on the funny pages 
of Sunday newspapers. To find vestiges 
of politeness in France one would have 
to look for it in the older generation. The 
young Frenchman of to-day distinguishes 
himself by his absolute lack of respect 
for the women. He will swear and use 
obscene language; he will rush for the last 
seat in a car, pushing all women aside 
with his elbows. He will answer you with 
an insult if you ask him for informa- 
tion. 

The only person who will willingly in- 
struct you as to the street you are aim- 
ing for or the car you should take is the 
policeman. But do not attempt to ask 
him about anything else—he does not 
know; neither do his superiors. Splen- 
didly organized to track thieves and burg- 
lars and to detect crime, the personnel of 
the force is utterly ignorant of your own 
privileges and rights. 

I had an amusing experience with them 
not long ago myself in Paris. Accom- 
panying a lady who wished to make some 
pencil sketches of the city, I was informed 
by a policeman on the Place de la Con- 
corde, where we were standing drawing, 
that a permit was necessary for that pur- 
pose. The next day, as directed by this 
officer of the law, I went to the com- 
missary of police of that district. He 
knew nothing about it, and sent me to the 
J. P. of that district, who in his turn 
advised me to write a petition and to 
carry it myself to the prefect of police. 
I went, but got no farther than the door 
of the prefect. There an obliging attend- 
ant assured me that I should go to the 
prefect of the Seine. In that gentleman’s 
office I created great astonishment by my 
request, and was directed to the Minister 
of Fine Arts, but without any better re- 
sult. Still following directions, I went to 
the director of the municipal police, but 
without success. I had started at twelve, 
and it was five o’clock when I left that 
oflicial’s office. Worn out and discouraged, 
I mailed my petition to the prefect of 
police, and two days later I received a 
letter telling me that there was no permit 
needed. 

The French railroad system is a cause 
for laughter, unless you are yourself a 
passenger, when it becomes a_ tragedy. 
Compared with the American cars, the 
French wagons seem to be toys. This is 
of the outside. The inside is indescrib- 
able. They are divided into compart- 
ments which seat from six to twelve peo- 
ple, according to the class; they are low, 
narrow, and, of course, dirty. It has 
been only for the last few years that 
France has come into possession of two 
or three dozen through trains. These are 
used generally on those lines where for- 
eigners are most apt to travel. The sleep- 
ing-cars are in their primary stage. But 
the usual car in which the Frenchman 
travels, and of which he is proud, is com- 
posed of compartments securely locked 
from the outside, in which you can safely 
be robbed, killed, faint, or die without be- 
ing able to get out. 

The French express- trains sometimes 
run at a great speed—that is true. But, 
the roads being badly built, the cars ex- 
tremely light, the signal system bad, the 
employees negligent and careless, they 
usually run behind time and meet with 
frequent accidents. If you should compare 
the area of France with that of the United 
States you would see that accidents and 
losses of life are just as frequent in France 
as here, although popular opinion has it 
otherwise. 

When one looks into all these matters 
that seem so ridiculous to American eyes 
one realizes that France is in a stationary 
state. But nowadays for a country to be 
stationary means that it is retrograding. 

The Frenchman alone does not see any 
of this. Having been nowhere and seen 
nothing; he will assure you, just the same, 
that there is no city in the world like 
Paris, and that France stands at the head 
of all nations in every respect. 

After that, he may unblushingly ask 
you how do you get from New York to 
San Francisco, if you have to trayel on 
horseback, if the country is civilized west 
of Chicago, and whether Americans in gen- 
eral have any idea what good music is, or 
if their musical understanding has never 
risen above the coon song. 

Perhaps all the savages are not on the 
western side of the Atlantic. 
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Continuous Grand Opera 


Victor Company’s Records Furnish Un- 
ending Season of Music. 

THe grand opera season of the Victor 
Company never ends. New artists in new 
operas are being continually added to its 
repertoire, and novelties are being brought 
out in amazingly rapid succession. As to 
old favorites, the entire list is included, 
and in revivals of those operas popular 
long ago everything that is , est has been 
added to the musical library of this com- 
pany. 

The operatic records, most of which are 
controlled exclusively by the Victor Com- 
pany, counts up into the hundreds, and 
most every great artist of the world sings 
for this company. Caruso can be heard 
in all his great solos, as well as in duets with 
the les ding artists with which he has sung, 
in trios, in quartettes, and in sextettes. 
The same is to be said of Scotti, of Plancon, 
of Campanari, of Ancona, of Journet, and 
a score of others of the great tenors, bary- 
tones, and bassos of the present day. ; 

All of the leading arias from the operas 
in which Melba sings—her voice sounding 
as bird-like and beautiful as only Melba 

can sing—are a never-ending source of 
pleasure; and Eames, and Sembrich, and 
Farrar, and Abbott, and others of the great 
Metropolitan sopranos, sing their greatest 
favorites. Schumann-Heink, Gadski, Patti, 
Yaw, Calvé, Homer, and many others also 
lend melody of the sweetest to the Victor’s 
marvellous list of records. 

The beauty of this list is in its great 
variety. Every taste is readily and easily 
satisfied from the star record of the Victor 
Company, the sextette of “Lucia,” sung 
by Sembrich, Severina, Caruso, Scotti, 
Journet, and Daddi, down to the beautiful 
arias of “Old Folks at Home,” sung by 
Calvé; Tosti’s ‘‘Good-Bve,” by Melba; 
Bohm’s “Still wie die Nacht,” by Eames; 
“Home, Sweet Home,” by Sembrich; 
“The Rosary,” by Schumann-Heink; ‘‘Com- 
ing Thro’ the Rye,” by Patti, and “Annie 
Laurie,” by Farrar. 

Then, as a feature of this opera series, 
there are nine records by Tetrazzini, whose 
recent great operatic success makes 
these records particularly interesting 
Her ‘Mad Scene” from ‘Lucia,’ which 
set the audience wild with delight at her 
only appearance in this city last spring 
is included in the nine, and among the other 
solos are the favorites ‘‘Caro nomes” and 
“Ah, fors’ e lui” from “Rigoletto” and 
“Traviata,” as well as her best solos from 
“Mignon,” “Lakme,” ‘Dinorah,” “ Bar- 
bier,” and ‘Don Giovanni.” 

Embraced in this long list of operatic 
selections are represented the best works 
of recent years, including “Tosca,” “ Andrea 
Chenier,” “Madame Butterfly,” “La Bo- 
héme,” ‘Adriana Lecouvreur,” ‘ Hero- 
diade,” and “Contes d’Hoffman.” 

So much for opera. Otherwise, the list 
of vocal and instrumental gems contained 
in the Victor library runs into the thousands, 
representing every character and. appealing 
to every taste. The Victor Company keeps 
always abreast with the times, and monthly 
publishes a booklet with the very latest of 
selections, the September booklet contain- 
ing new records by Eames, Homer, Nielsen, 
Plancon, Dalmores, Williams, Constantino, 
Hamlin, and many others of the lesser lights 
in the operatic world. 

—From the Philadelphia Pres 
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THE KAISER’S SISTER AS A’ TRICK-RIDER 


Princess Adolph of Schaumburg-Lippe is a skilful performer of equestrian feats. The topmost illustration shows her hurdle-jumping with a tandem team. The 
middie picture illustrates her skill and self-possession in the performance of a sensational leap over a dining table. The lowest picture portrays her skill as a driver 








A Tragedy of the Arctic 


Aw important addition to the wogld’s 
geographical knowledge will be made next 
year by the wide-spread publication, for 
the first time, of a map showing the en- 
tire coast line of Greenland excepting 
for a short distance along the western 
side of Peary Channel. A sketch map, 
showing what may be expected of the com- 
pleted cartograph, has already appeared in 
the National Tiende, of Copenhagen, and 
in La Geographie, the organ of the Paris 
Geographical Society, copies also having 
been reproduced in the United States. 
This tirst authentic delineation of the 
largest island in the world was made 
under hazardous conditions, which resulted 
in a triple tragedy, and the survey-sheets 
made by the Danish explorer Erichsen and 
his comrades Hagen and Brunlund were 
preserved under conditions truly remark- 
able. 

It was just about a year ago that the 
three courageous adventurers were grop- 
ing their way southward under cover of 
the arctic night. Half starved, exhausted 
by extreme privations, weakened by their 
work, and suffering intensely from frost- 
bitten bodies, they struggled on, hoping 
desperately to reach some of the supply 
depots they had previously established on 
their way northward. In order to pre- 
serve, if possible, the survey-sheets which 
Hagen had drawn, the precious papers 
were placed in a bottle. The explorers’ 
strength was so far gone that only a few 
miles a day could be covered. On No- 
vember 15 Hagen sank down on the ice 
and died. Brunlund and Ehricsen pushed 
ahead, slowly, for ten days, when on No- 
vember 25 the latter expired. 

Alone in the arctic wilds, with no 
Eskimo companions, no dogs, no food, in- 


sufiicient clothing, literally dying of 
hunger, his feet half frozen, the heroic 
Brunlund slung the bottle around his 


neck and staggered southward in a last 
desperate effort to preserve for future 
generations the knowledge he and his com- 
panions had obtained. At last he reached 
a supply depot on Lambert Land, and, 
while food was found, he was too far gone 
to rally. The poor fellow crept into a 
crevice of the rock, where a_ searching 
party last spring found his body, the bot- 
tle containing the survey-sheets, and near 
by the diary he had kept containing the 
only available record of details of the 
notable work. Records more complete 
were probably kept by Erichsen, but the 
searching party was unable to find his 
body or that of Hagen in the deep snows. 
In a few years, however, every school 
child will learn from the map what has 
hitherto been unknown of a stretch of 
coast line one thousand miles long, with 
deep indentations: and projections into the 
Greenland Sea. 

One of the discoveries is that of a great 
peninsula, about 80° 40’ north, which 
Erichsen named Amdrup Land, the pres- 
ence of which is thought to have impor- 
tant bearing upon the ice drift. Just north 
of this was found one of the largest fiords 
in the world, which Erichsen named Den- 
mark Fiord, also a smaller fiord opening 
in Peary Channel. Further discoveries 
alter previous conceptions as to the extent 
of Peary Channel, Independence Bay, and 
other less important characteristics of 
Greenland. 





A New Hotel for Boys 


THE completion of the $150,000. build- 
ing, erected by the Children’s Aid Society 
of New York city at the corner of Lexing- 
ton Avenue and One Hundred and Twenty- 
seventh Street, brings joy to the hearts of 
many young boys who have been thrown 
upon their own resources in the attempt 
to gain a livelihood. The building is to 
be known as the Boys’ Hall, and here 
homeless lads can secure clean lodgings 
and good food for the very small sum of 
$1.05 to $2.80 per week. The smallness 
of this charge has been made _ possible 
through the generosity of a benevolent 
woman who does not wish her name to be 
made public. The accessories which are 
included in the rent-are towels, napkins, 
bed-linen, bath-slippers, and night clothing. 

Mr. Abel C. Kenyon, who has been in- 
terested for many years in caring for the 
youth of our Eastern cities, is the super- 
intendent of the new “ hotel.” 

“The object of the house is to give boys 
a start in life,” said Mr. Kenyon. “Ifa 
hoy is out of work we take him in and try 

-to get him a job. In the mean time he 

pays what he ean—which is sometimes 
nothing at all. We don’t want the boys 
to feel that it is charity that they are 
receiving, so we make a small charge, But 
the building is not expected to pay run- 
ning expenses—no, not one-quarter.” 

The superintendent’s private apartments 
are in this building, in order that com- 


petent supervision may be given both day 
and night. 
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doors they can be thrown into one great 
hall for entertainments and large gather- 
ings. The library is well supplied with 
books, papers, and magazines, and in addi- 
tion there are to be given courses in 
mathematics, history, and other branches 
of education. This instruction will be 
provided gratis. 

Dormitories, private rooms, lavatories, 
and hospital wards occupy the second, 
third, and fourth floors of this brick build- 
ing. Each dormitory contains from ten 
to twenty-four single enamel-finished beds, 
and the occupant of each is given a locker 
in an adjoining room adjacent to the bath. 
Each boy has a number which is attached 
to his bed, his seat at table, his napkin, 
and his clothes. Those boys who can af- 
ford to pay the maximum charge of $2.80 
per week are furnished with a single room. 

The refectory is located on the first 
floor, and exceptionally good food is served, 
considering the small price. Adjoining the 
dining-room is the kitchen, which has a 
modern equipment that is highly sanitary. 
A steam laundry on this same floor at- 
tends to all the washing of the establish- 
ment. 

In the basement a bowling - alley has 
been set up for free use of the boys, and 
on the roof is a gymnasium equipped with 
a full line of apparatus. 

The building is of fire-proof construe- 
tion, with concrete floors and walls, but 
every floor has exits to broad fire-escapes. 
There are accommodations for one hun- 
dred and fifty boys, and since its opening 
on September 15 it has had fifty guests. 
There is only one condition to be complied 
with for admission to the Boys’ Hotel, and 
that is that every applicant shall be under 
eighteen years of age. 





A New Projectile 


THE ordnance experts in our army are 
greatly interested in the development of a 
new type of shrapnel which is suitable for 
the use of infantry. By means of this 
new projectile, the ordinary rifle may be- 
come as effective as a Gatling gun or a 
Maxim. 

In experiments which have been con- 
ducted abroad, the Lee-Metford rifle has 
been used, and the shrapnel has been in 
the form of an elongated shell weighing 
twenty-two ounces. With this equipment 
the cartridge has been fired several hun- 
dred yards, and then exploded by means 
of an impact fuse. This shell is intended 
to have a charge of high explosive similar 
to that which is used in field artillery. 
When the shrapnel explodes after the im-* 
pact of the projectile, a storm of bullets 
would spread over a radius of one hundre«l 
feet and do great execution. 

Since this new shell is made in the form 
of a rocket. it does not prevent the use 
of an ordinary cartridge in the rifle. 
Whenever there appeared a likelihood of 
the need of shrapnel, the infantryman, on 
going into action, could carry a few of 
these rockets in his belt for instant use. 
There would be very little danger in carry- 
ing these grenades, because of the high 
degree of stability attained in manufac- 
turing explosives of this sort. 

Against an ambushed enemy there would 
be an incredible advantage in firing these 
new shrapnel cartridges with their scat- 
‘tering shot, and their use would have 
been a great factor in the recent opera- 
tions against the Philippine tribes. 





Progress on the Canal 


RECENT reports from Panama are very 
encouraging, and show that the men em- 
ployed on the canal are taking consider- 
able interest in their work. <A_ good- 
natured rivalry has arisen among the 
crews in charge of the different steam- 
shovels, and official records have been 
established for the amount and rate of 
excavation accomplished. 

The steam-shovel No. 256, which has 
been at work at Matachin, has eclipsed all 
the excavation records that have been 
made since the United States has been in 
control in Panama. During twenty-five 
days in August it removed the vast 
amount of 55,419 cubic yards of material. 
taking the honors from No. 263,which hal 
done fine service. The latter, while work 
ing in the famous Culebra Cut, took out 
45,765 cubic yards in twenty-six days. In 
shovels of the seventy-ton class, No. 115 
removed 42,361 cubic yards of earth and 
rock in the same length of time while 
digging at San Pablo. 

The dredges in the Atlantie and Pacific 
division are proving highly satisfactory 
and are much more efficient than those in 
use under the old system. Now, one of 
the suction dredges accomplishes as much 
as formerly would have required two boats 
and two sets of machinery. 

Until the end of August practically all 
the work done in the Culebra Cut had 
heen to widen the putas, and the channel 
had not deepened pereeptibly, but from 
now on each shovel that ia put in opers 
tion will lower the level reached by the 
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The Associated Bell Companies 
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N controversies as to rates, the 
policy of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and its 
Associate Bell Companies has 

been to make a complete and absolute 
showing of the condition, cost and 
value of plant, cost and value of service, 
cost and necessity of proper main- 
tenance, and the broad position is taken 
that neither this company nor its asso- 
ciated Bell companies have anything 
to conceal or anything to apologise for. 


The capitalization of all the com- 
panies is conservative, far within justi- 
fiable limits, and in the relation be- 
tween the replacement value of the 
properties and the capitalization of the 
companies, unique. 


Fair rates, therefore, should be au- 
thorized or acquiesced in, for it is only 
by fair rates that good service to the 
public and permanent, healthy condi- 
tions can be created or maintained. 
With a full knowledge of all surround- 
ing circumstances and conditions, it is 
believed that this will be fully acqui- 
esced in by the public. 


Fair rates should and do insure high- 
class plant and equipment maintained 
at a high state of efficiency, and provide 
fair wages to employes—the highest 
paid for similar class of employment. 
Both of these are necessary to good 
service. 


Fair rates should give fair return on 
the investment, and promise fair return 
on new money needed. ‘This is nec- 
essary to maintain the interest of the 
existing shareholders in the proper ad- 
ministration of the business, as well as 


American Telephone 


Fair Rates 


to provide for the continually increas- 
ing public demand. 

Any revenue produced over and 
above such requirements and the proper 
reserve to provide for contingencies can 
be used for the benefit of the public, 
allowing the company to retain a part 
sufficient to stimulate the most efficient 
and economical management. 

It would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to get effective and economical 
management, such as would produce 
the best results for both the public and 
the shareholders, without recognizing 
this principle. 

I: does not seem possible that there 
can be any question of the justice of 
this position. “That being granted, the 
facts to be settled are:— 

Is the management honest and com- 
petent? 

What is the investment? 

Isthe property represented by that in- 
vestment maintained at a high standard? 

What percentage of return does it 
show? 

Is that a fair return? 

Is it obtained by a reasonable distti- 
bution of gross charges? 

If these questions are answered sat- 
isfactorily—and they are in the pub- 
lished reports of the offices of this 
company—there can be no basis for 
conflict between the company and the 
public, and the less the working con- 
ditions are made inflexible by legisla- 
tive proscription, the better will be the 
solution of the constantly changing 
problems incident to maintaining the 
universal telephone service wisely de- 
manded by the public. 


& Telegraph Company 
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The French Think Wilbur 
Wright is a Bird 


By Frederick Irving Anderson 


A FEUILLETONIST of the French press 
has made the astonishing discovery that 
the prowess of the Wright brothers in 
light is due to the simple laws of avatism. 
They are obeying primordial instincts. 
They just can’t help it. Some of us- as 
babies, argues this exponent of pre- 
Darwinism, possess wonderful prehensile 
strength, the legacy of our simian an- 
cestors. Just so do the Wright brothers 
exercise their legacy of aviation. 

Wilbur Wright, who has been at Issy- 
sur-Moulineux and Le Mans for the past 
two months, is pointed out by the orig- 
inator of this startling idea and by 
others who have accepted it as_ incon- 
testable proof of the theory. Are not his 
arms, like the bony framework of a bird’s 
wings, long, gaunt, and powerful? Who 
ean look upon his extended fingers and 
fail to see in them the survival of avian 
pinions? Note well his beak and his long 
neck. Oh, the majesty of that king of 
the air, the turkey buzzard! The promul- 
gator of this theory is so serious in his 
thesis that he leaves you no room to doubt 
his desire to examine the bones of the 
aviating brothers to ascertain the degree 
of their ‘porosity. 

The French tendency to embrace in 
tempestuous enthusiasm what once they 
received with rollicking ridicule was never 
better illustrated than in the case of the 
Wright brothers and their flying - ma- 
chines. Wilbur Wright, by reason of his 
presence among them, is the greatest man 
of his day and generation to the tempera- 
mental Gaul who one year ago was hold- 
ing his sides with laughter at the thought 
of a bicycle mechanic competing for the 
mastery of the air with his own Santos 
Dumont, Delagrange, and Farman. The 
enthusiasm is all the more unbounded be- 
cause of the fact that the French press 
actually believe they have scolded Wilbur 
Wright into fame. And it is true that 
before taking him to their bosom as their 
own they did scold, sometimes like a fish 
wife, again as a proud doting parent, and 
again as a pouting child. The solemn 
bieycle-mender from Dayton preserved 


JACK. “ You can’t land a knockout with those gloves, Bill!’ 





his silence and his temper, and permitted 
the wit and wisdom of the French press 
to talk itself out. Its representatives 
hovered about the fence of the parade at 
Issy-sur-Moulineux, where the military au- 
thorities permitted aviators to try out 
their machines between the hours of four 
and six in the morning. The sleepy-eyed 
journalists began to think there might be 
something to the Wright brothers’ claims. 
Would Mr. Wright be so kind as to oblige 
them by flying? The wits became scolds 
because they had to get out of bed so 
early in the morning. For several weeks 
the most interesting facts they elicited 
were that M’siew’ Wright slept in a 
trundle cot beside his precious flying- 
machine, and that he cooked his own 
breakfast on an oil-stove. Would he tell 


‘them when he was going to fly? No, he 


would not tell them when he was going to 
fly, because he didn’t know himself. Would 
he please come out and be photographed? 
Or could he tell them what he hoped he 
might do some day if he was not going to 
do it this morning? It was very early 
and very cold, and one morning when the 
gifted feuilletonists were holding an in- 
dignation meeting over coffee the man 
from Dayton took it in his head to fly. 
Although ‘the journalists missed this 
flight, their photographers did not. They 
found a hole in the fence, and when the 
aviator alighted they swarmed around him 
like a cloud of harpies. They galloped 
about in a cirele, with the raging Ameri- 
ean in the centre shaking his fist at them 
like a boar brought to bay by a pack of 
terriers. They snapped him and his ma- 
chine until a squad of soldiers drove them 
ott. The extravagant adoration of the 
French people for the prowess of Wilbur 
Wright dates from that flight. On the 
following day the Parisian press presented 
pictures of him. And on the second day 
the boulevard post-card shops were dis- 
tributing photographs of M.. Wilbur 
Wright flying into the wind above the 
ground and flying into a rage on the 
ground. . 

The American accomplished many feats 
late in August. and a diplomat urged 
him to receive the members of the press 
with greater cordiality. He consented. 
From that moment he became the lion of 
the hour, The French ambassador spoke 


truly when, on his arrival in New York 
recently, he said that Wilbur Wright is 
the greatest man in France to-day. 
Every characteristic of the man was 
dwelt on in the French press, and London 
began to follow suit. His persistence, 
perseverance, and courage were told in 
countless anecdotes. He was persuaded 
to write the story of his life as a front- 
poge serial for a Paris paper. It was told 
how he had spent weeks in a French ma- 
chine-shop, going to work at six o’clock 
and quitting with the gang twelve hours 
later. He was literally adopted, and his 
deeds accepted as a chapter of France’s 
lead in the art of aerostatics. But they 
still scold him. If he would only listen 


‘to reason and use ball bearings; if he 


could be -.persuaded that Delagrange’s 
starting device is far superior to his 
own clumsy catapult arrangement; if he 
would not insist on using this instead 
of that type of power; and if he were not 
so stubbornly conservative. Meantime the 
American aviator goes on working like a 
beaver, refusing to get any nearer the 
lion’s cage than the columns of the daily 
press. ; 

Germany is absorbed in the feats of 
Count Zeppelin, yet in Germany the 
American aviators receive almost as much 
attention as they do in their native coun- 
try. London papers, in their contagion 
of admiration, bewail the fact that as yet 
nv Britisher has come forward to compete 
for honors in aerostaties. 





‘The New Postage Rate 


Tue reduction of the postage rate from 
five to two cents on all first-class matter 
between the United States and Great 
Britain went into effect on October 1. 
The New York Post-office, foreseeing a 
sudden increase in the English mails, put 
on an extra force of clerks at the foreign 
branch office to handle the vast flood of 
letters which they expected. 

Shortly after midnight the deluge came, 
and the double force of men were pushed 
to their highest speed to sort the letters. 
A single business house sent in 30.000 
circulars, and another firm mailed 20,000, 


“30 


These immense batches consisted of ad- 
vertisements which had accumulated for 
days in order to take advantage of the 
three-cent reduction. ‘Each of these 
“high-class” cireulars would ordinarily 
have required a five-cent stamp, so that 
the saving on this postage amounted to 
$1500. It was estimated that 90,000 more 
letters than usual were despatched to 
Europe by the _ steamships Amerika, 
Baltic. and Provence which sailed Oc- 
tober 1. 

A strange inconsistency has become 
evident through the awakened interest 
in foreign postage. For the last few 
years -there has existed a penny-postage 
rate throughout the British Empire, and 
it has cost only two cents to send a letter 
from Canada to England. En route to 
London much of the mail from Vancouver 
was accustomed to pass through New 
York city. Hence one had the unique 
privilege of paying two and one-half times 
as much to send a letter from New York 
to London as was paid on a similar mis- 
sive which merely passed across the At- 
lantie, though the actual distance covered 
was far greater. . 





A New Hamburg-American 
Liner 


Tue steamship Cleveland, the latest 
addition to the Hamburg-American line’s © 
fleet, was launched at Hamburg, Germany, 
on September 22. The ship was christened 
by Countess von Goetzen, the American 
wife of the Prussian minister. 

The Cleveland is a sister ship to the 
Cincinnati, which was launched in July, 
is of about 18,000 tons displacement, and 
will be in service by the spring of next 
year. These ships accommodate not more 
than 300 passengers in the first cabin, 
ample space being reserved for suites and 
staterooms. The dining-room on the upper 
deck will be equipped with small tables 
seating two, four, and six persons, a 
recent innovation which has become im- 
mensely popular. 

Other features are a music-room, gym- 
nasium, electric elevator, electric-light 
bath, dark room for photographers, etc. 
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Paris vs. Parisians 
By W. O. Gorski 


Tue Frenchman usually travels little, 
reads little about other countries, and 
speaks no foreign languages, And yet, 
though he has no means of making com- 
parisons, this gentleman is certain that 
his France is now as it was once—the 
first country in the world, and his Paris 
still “la ville lumiére.” 

To the rest of the world, Paris is a 
quaint, dainty, beautiful monument to 
antiquity. It is the “ prettiest city in 
Europe,” fallen into the hands of a govern- 
ment and a people that are utterly unable 
to take care of it (not to mention the 
possibility of going on with it). The serv- 
ants have suddenly possessed themselves 
of the masters’ property. And over the 
delicate beauty of the old city they have 
climbed and crawled, leaving behind them 
everywhere a thin trail of shoddy cheap- 
ness. 

The average American’s first impression, 
after disembarking and recovering from 
the sensation of actually starting upon a 
ride in a facsimile of one of those curious 
little trains that are to be seen in the 
museum in Chicaguv, is the quantity of 
beggars that run along beside the cars 
while they are slowly pulling out of the 
town. These beggars, in inconceivable 
filth and rags, follow as long as they can, 
whining and fighting for pennies thrown 
from the windows. Such rags, such filth, 
and such mendicity are unknown in the 
States. The American is startled, but to 
the old resident this deluge of beggars has 
the effect of lessening the sense of what 





of housekeeping. One decidedly practical way is to. 


use BorpeN’s PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED MILK 
in all cooking where milk or cream is required. Results 
will be more satisfactory than with most “fresh” milk. 
The convenience and economy will please you. Dilute 
PgerLess MILK with water to any desired richness. ,*, 
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awaits the poor traveller upon arrival in 
Paris. For the beggars are one of the 
plagues of France—and to give money 
either in the form of tips or alms (or 
taxes, even if you are “ residing tempo 
rarily’) is an established custom, the re 
fusal to conform with which would bring 
down upon the head of the innocent 
stranger a clamor of imprecations and 
insults, 

On the street it is the beggar who ac 
costs you and asks for a penny; it is the 
cabman who in addition to his fare is en- 
titled to a tip; it is the employee either 
of a railroad or of any other company who 
in exchange for information extends his 
hand in expectation of a pecuniary re- 
ward; it is the mail-carrier who stands 
quietly looking at you, awaiting a show 
of your generosity for having brought you 
a registered letter; it is the telegraph 
boy; it is the grocery-man’s boy; it is the 
messenger by whom your purchases have 
been sent from the largest dry-goods stores 
—in one word, it is everybody who asks 
you for money everywhere and for every- 
thing. 

And in the hotels! There are the cham- 
bermaid; the boots; the porter who stands 
at your door; the porter who brought you 
your luggage, his help, and the mate of 
his help; the head waiter, the waiter, the 
piccolo; the waiter who brings you your 
bill; the porter who takes your baggage 
down, his help, and the mate of his help; 
the man who calls a cab for you; and, at 
the last moment, up comes the waiter who 
brought you a stamp yesterday, and whom 
you had forgotten to reward for it. 

The hotel proprietors do not ask you 
for any tips—they would if their dignity 
would allow it—but’ in revenge they 
charge you extra for the light, the serv- 
ice, and everything they can think of. 

But woe to the unfortunate who spends 
the week between Christmas and the New 
Year in France. There is an exact scale 
of Christmas tips to all who ask for them. 
And the demands are numerous—for be- 
sides the mail-carrier and all the others 
whose faces are familiar to you, including 
the concierge and each child of the con- 
cierge, there will be the gas-man, the 
water-man, the gentleman of the sewer, 
the street-sweepers, the garbage-men, and 
swarms, heaps, and multitudes of new 
ones who seem at last to give you the 
friendly advice to become also a beggar 
or a Frenchman so that you too may be 
tipped. 

The only man with whom you come in 
daily contact who does not expect or claim 
any tip is the street-car conductor. The 
reason for that is probably because he is 
ashamed of the service provided by his 
company to the public. Be the car an 
electric one, or a steam one, or even a 
horse-car, or an omnibus, or an autobus, 
the speed never exceeds five miles an hour. 

Cars on the short-distance lines run 
every five minutes, and on the longer dis- 
tances—that is, anything between four and 
five miles—every quarter of an hour dur- 
ing the daytime. After eight o’clock in 
the evening they run irregularly at about 
every twenty minutes till midnight. The 
cars are about one-fourth the size of any 
in the States, and in order to get in the 
would-be passenger has. to provide him- 
self with a number at the street -car 
station and patiently await till there is 
room enough in or on the car for the con- 
ductor to call him. 

After midnight everything stops. There 
are no street-cars; no trains, over or un- 
der-ground; no boats—nothing but cabs; 
and the belated Parisians or suburbanites 
must either submit to the exorbitant 
prices asked by the drivers and chauffeurs 
or walk. Of course there is a law by 
virtue of which you can compel a cabman 
to take you at the regulation price; but 
if you call a policeman the officer polite- 
ly declines, in general, to come to your 
assistance, especially if you are a foreign- 
er and do not speak the language with a 
Parisian accent. 

Bathing in France is a luxury. Apart- 
ments provided with bathrooms are only 
beginning to be known as a novelty—and, 
of course, they are outside the reach of the 
poor, middle, and even well-to-do classes. 

The Frenchman opens his eyes wide 
upon hearing that in America there are 
hotels existing which have rooms with 
private baths. - Only the ultra-fashionable 
hotels of Paris possess more than one 
bathroom at the disposal of the travellers. 
In the smaller hotels your request for hot 
water is a matter of great astonishment. 
The water will be brought in a glass. 

Public bathing -houses do exist. The 
price for renting a small dirty room with 
an unscrubbed tub is one frane (without 
counting tips for towels, soap, and at- 
tendant). One franc, which is the same 
as twenty cents, has the same value in 
France as a dollar in America, and there- 
fore many a man prefers to invest that 
frane in a lunch rather than in such a 
mad extravagance. The average French- 
man who, for reasons of economy, does not 

to the seaside in summer bathes once 
the day he is born, once the day previous 
to his wedding (they don’t remarry fre- 
quently), and once after he has become a 
corpse. : 
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Che middle-class house in France is one 
of general untidiness It may shine on 
the surface, but if you look under the sofa 
you will find that that portion of the 
floor has not been swept for weeks. You 
will find the dog sleeping on the bed, and 
the cat will promenade on the table while 
the soup is being served 

Paris to-day is dirty; there is no doubt 
about it. The French admit it themselves 
The streets are strewn with papers, the 
promenades are full of the remains of 
Sunday picnics, the houses seem gray, and 
the shabbiness of the people does not help 
the situation at all. 

To-day politeness is a vain word in 
France. French politeness exists only on 
the American stage, where it is repre- 
sented by the silk-hatted young man, with 
a slight mustache and an imperial, who 
bows very much, or on the funny pages 
of Sunday newspapers. To find vestiges 
of politeness in France one would have 
to look for it in the older generation. The 
young Frenchman of to-day distinguishes 
himself by his absolute lack of respect 
for the women. He will swear and use 
obscene language; he will rush for the last 
seat in a car, pushing all women aside 
with his elbows. He will answer you with 
an insult if you ask him for informa- 
tion. 

The only person who will willingly in- 
struct you as to the street you are aim- 
ing for or the car you should take is the 
policeman. But do not attempt to ask 
him about anything else—he does not 
know; neither do his superiors. Splen- 
didly organized to track thieves and burg- 
lars and to detect crime, the personnel of 
the force is utterly ignorant of your own 
privileges and rights. 

I had an amusing experience with them 
not long ago myself in Paris. Accom- 
panying a lady who wished to make some 
pencil sketches of the city, I was informed 
by a policeman on the Place de la Con- 
corde, where we were standing drawing, 
that a permit was necessary for that pur- 
pose. The next day, as directed by this 
officer of the law, I went to the com- 
missary of police of that district. He 
knew nothing about it, and sent me to the 
J. P. of that district, who in his turn 
advised me to write a petition and to 
carry it myself to the prefect of police. 
I went, but got no farther than the door 
of the prefect. There an obliging attend- 
ant assured me that I should go to the 
prefect of the Seine. In that gentleman’s 
office I created great astonishment by my 
request, and was directed to the Minister 
of Fine Arts, but without any better re- 
sult. Still following directions, I went to 
the director of the municipal police, but 
without success. I had started at twelve, 
and it was five o’clock when I left that 
official’s office. Worn out and discouraged, 
I mailed my petition to the prefect of 
police, and two days later I received a 
letter telling me that there was no permit 
needed. 

The French railroad system is a cause 
for laughter, unless you are yourself a 
passenger, when it becomes a_ tragedy. 
Compared with the American cars, the 
French wagons seem to be toys. This is 
of the outside. The inside is indescrib- 
able. They are divided into compart- 
ments which seat from six to twelve peo- 
ple, according to the class; they are low, 
narrow, and, of course, dirty. It has 


-been only for the last few years that 


France has come into possession of two 
or three dozen through trains. These are 
used generally on those lines where for- 
eigners are most apt to travel. The sleep- 
ing-cars are in their primary stage. But 
the usual car in which the Frenchman 
travels, and of which he is proud, is com- 
posed of compartments securely locked 
from the outside, in which you can safely 
be robbed, killed, faint, or die without be- 
ing able to get out. 

The French express- trains sometimes 
run at a great speed—-that is true. But, 
the roads being badly built, the cars ex- 
tremely light, the signal system bad, the 
employees negligent and careless, they 
usually run behind time and meet with 
frequent accidents. If you should compare 
the area of France with that of the United 
States you would see that accidents and 
losses of life are just as frequent in France 
as here, although popular opinion has it 
otherwise. 

When one looks into all these matters 
that seem so ridiculous to American eyes 
one realizes that France is in a stationary 
state. But nowadays for a country to be 
stationary means that it is retrograding. 

The Frenchman alone does not see any 
of this. Having been nowhere and seen 
nothing, he will assure you, just the same, 
that there is no city in the world like 
Paris, and that France stands at the head 
of all nations in every respect. 

After that, he may unblushingly ask 
you how do you get from New York to 
San Francisco, if you have to travel on 
horseback, if the. country is civilized west 
of Chicago, and whether Americans in gen- 
eral have any idea what good music is, or 
if their musical understanding has never 
risen above the coon song. 

Perhaps all the savages are not on the 
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western side of the Atlantic. 
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That a safe 6 per cent. invest 
We Contend ment should appeal to any In 
vestor; and that the distinct promise to pay of a 
solvent and growing Company with assets of 
$1,600,000.00 and surplus and undivided profits 
of $1,250,000.00 constitutes a safe investment. 

That the three salient features 
We Contend ~~ of the New York Central Real 
ty Bond—Absolute Safety, Cash Availability 
and a six percentum profit—should commend it 
to the public as an ideal investment. 

Write us to-day. stating the form of Bond that appeals 
to you and we will be pleased to send you an interesting 
history of our Company, our Business and our Plans 
And incidentally show you how to add from 25 per cent, to 
100 pe: cent. to your interest earnings. ’ 

NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY CO. 
SUITE 1181, 1328 BHROADWAY, NEW YORK 
(Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,250,000) 

We want agents in every city and offer a liberal propost- 
tion to men of character. Write for particulars. 
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Continuous Grand Opera 


Victor Company’s Records Furnish Un- 
ending Season of Music. 

THE grand opera season of the Victor 
Company never ends. New artists in new 
operas are being continually added to its 
repertoire, and novelties are being brought 
out in amazingly rapid succession. As to 
old favorites, the entire list is included, 
and in revivals of those — popular 
long ago everything that is best has been 
added to the musical library of this com- 
pany. 

The operatic records, most of which are 
controlled exclusively by the Victor Com- 
pany, counts up into the hundreds, and 
most every great artist of the world sings 
for this company. Caruso can be heard 
in all his great solos, as well as in duets with 
the leading artists with which he has sung, 
in trios, in quartettes, and in sextettes. 
The same is to be said of Scotti, of Plancon, 
of Campanari, of Ancona, of Journet, and 
a score of others of the great tenors, bary- 
tcnes, and bassos of the present day. 

All of the leading arias from the operas 
in which Melba sings—her voice sounding 
as bird-like and beautiful as only Melba 
can sing—are a never-ending source of 
et and Eames, and Sembrich, and 
Farrar, and Abbott, and others of the great 
Metropolitan sopranos, sing their greatest 
favorites. Schumann-Heink, Gadski, Patti, 
Yaw, Calvé, Homer, and many others also 
lend melody of the sweetest to the Victor’s 
marvellous list of records. 

The beauty of this list is in its great 
variety. Every taste is readily and easily 
satisfied from the star record of the Victor 
Company, the sextette of “Lucia,” sung 
by Sembrich, Severina, Caruso, Scotti, 
Journet, and Daddi, down to the beautiful 
arias of “Old Folks at Home,” sung by 
Calvé; Tosti’s ‘‘Good-Bve,”’ by Melba; 
Bohm’s “Still wie die Nacht,” by Eames; 
“Home, Sweet Home,’ by Sembrich; 
“The Rosary,” by Schumann-Heink; “Com- 
ing Thro’ the Rye,” by Patti, and “Annie 
Laurie,” by Farrar. 

Then, as a feature of this opera series, 
there are nine records by Tetrazzini, whose 
recent great operatic success makes 
these records particularly — interesting. 
Her ‘‘Mad Scene” from ‘“ Lucia,’ which 
set the audience wild with delight at her 
only appearance in this city last spring, 
is included in the nine, and among the other 
solos are the favorites “Caro nomes” and 
“Ah, fors’ e lui” from “Rigoletto” and 
“Traviata,” as well as her best solos from 
“Mignon,” “Lakme,” “Dinorah,” ‘ Bar- 
bier,” and “Don Giovanni.” 

Embraced in this long list of operatic 
selections are represented the best works 
of recent years, including “Tosca,” “ Andrea 
Chenier,” ‘Madame Butterfly,” “La Bo- 
héme,” ‘Adriana Lecouvreur,” ‘ Hero- 
diade,” and ‘Contes d’Hoffman.” 

So much for opera. Otherwise, the list 
of vocal and instrumenta] gems contained 
in the Victor library runs into the thousands, 
representing every character and appealing 
to every taste. The Victor Company keeps 
always abreast with the times, and monthly 
publishes a booklet with the very latest of 
selections, the September booklet contain- 
ing new records by Eames, Homer, Nielsen, 
Plancon, Dalmores, Williams, Constantino, 
Hamlin, and many others of the lesser lights 
in the operatic world. 

—From the Philadelphia Press. 
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THE KAISER’S SISTER AS A’ TRICK-RIDER 


Princess Adolph of Schaumburg-Lippe is a skilful performer of equestrian feats. The topmost illustration shows her hurdle-jumping with a tandem team. The 
middle picture illustrates her skill and self-posséssion in the performance of a sensational leap over a dining table. The lowest picture portrays her skill as a driver 














A Tragedy of the Arctic 


An important addition to the world’s 
geographical knowledge will be made next 
year by the wide-spread publication, for 
the first time, of a map showing the en- 
tire coast line of Greenland excepting 
for a short distance along the western 
side of Peary Channel. A sketch map, 
showing what may be expected of the com- 
pleted cartograph, has already appeared in 
the National Tiende, of Copenhagen, and 
in La Geographie, the organ of the Paris 
Geographical Society, copies also having 
been reproduced in the United States. 
This first authentic delineation of the 
largest island in the world was made 
under hazardous conditions, which resulted 
in a triple tragedy, and the survey-sheets 
made by the Danish explorer Erichsenand 
his comrades Hagen and Brunlund were 
preserved under conditions truly remark- 
able. 

It was just about a year ago that the 
three courageous adventurers were grop- 
ing their way southward under cover of 
the arctic night. Half starved, exhausted 
by extreme privations, weakened by their 
work, and suffering intensely from frost- 
bitten bodies, they struggled on, hoping 
desperately to reach some of the supply 
depots they had previously established on 
their way northward. In order to pre- 
serve, if possible, the survey-sheets which 
Hagen had drawn, the precious papers 
were placed in a bottle. The explorers’ 
strength was so far gone that only a few 
miles a day could be covered. On No- 
vember 15 Hagen sank down on the ice 
and died. Brunlund and Ehricsen pushed 
ahead, slowly, for ten days, when on No- 
vember 25 the latter expired. 

Alone in the arctic wilds, with no 
Eskimo companions, no dogs, no food, in- 
sufficient clothing, literally dying of 
hunger, his feet half frozen, the heroic 
Brunlund slung the bottle around his 
neck and staggered southward in a last 
desperate effort to preserve for future 
generations the knowledge he and his com- 
panions had obtained. At last he reached 
a supply depot on Lambert Land, and, 
while food was found, he was too far gone 
to rally. The poor fellow crept into a 
crevice of the rock, where a_ searching 
party last spring found his body, the bot- 
tle containing the survey-sheets, and near 
by the diary he had kept containing the 
only available record of details of the 
notable work. Records more complete 
were probably kept by Erichsen, but the 
searching party was unable to find his 
body or that of Hagen in the deep snows. 
In a few years, however, every school 
child will learn from the map what has 
hitherto been unknown of a stretch of 
coast line one thousand miles long, with 
deep indentations and projections into the 
Greenland Sea. 

One of the discoveries is that of a great 
peninsula, about 80° 40’ north, which 
Erichsen named .Amdrup Land, the pres- 
ence of which is thought to have impor- 
tant bearing upon the ice drift. Just north 
of this was found one of the largest fiords 
in the world, which Erichsen named Den- 
mark Fiord, also a smaller fiord opening 
in Peary Channel. Further discoveries 
alter previous conceptions as to the extent 
of Peary Channel, Independence Bay, and 
other less important characteristics of 
Greenland. 





A New Hotel for Boys 


Tue completion of the $150,000 build- 
ing, erected by the Children’s Aid Society 
of New York city at the corner of Lexing- 
ton Avenue and One Hundred and Twenty- 
seventh Street, brings joy to the hearts of 
many young boys who have been thrown 
upon their own resources in the attempt 
to gain a livelihood. The building is to 
be known as the Boys’ Hall, and here 
homeless lads can secure clean lodgings 
and good food for the very small sum of 
$1.05 to $2.80 per week. The smallness 
of this charge has been made _ possible 
through the generosity of a benevolent 
woman who does not wish her name to be 
made public. The accessories which are 
included in.the rent are towels, napkins, 
bed-linen, bath‘slippers, and night clothing. 

Mr. Abel C. Kenyon, who has been in- 
terested for many years in caring for the 
youth of our Eastern cities, is the super- 
intendent of the new “ hotel.” 

“The object of the house is to give boys 
a start in life,’ said Mr. Kenyon. “If a 
boy is out of work we take him in and try 
to get him a job. In the mean time he 
pays what he can—which is sometimes 
nothing at all. We don’t want the boys 
to feel that it is charity that they are 
receiving, so we make a small charge. But 
the building is not expected to pay run- 
ning expenses—no, not one-quarter.” 

The superintendent’s private apartments 
are in this building, in order that com- 
petent: supervision may be given both day 
and night. His office is on the second 
floor, and adjoining it is the office for 
registration. The library, living - room, 
and lecture-room are also on this floor, 
and by means of connecting accordion 








doors they can be thrown into one great 
hall for entertainments and large gather- 
ings. The library is well supplied with 
books, papers, and magazines, and in addi- 
tion there are to be given courses in 
mathematics, history, and other branches 
of education. This instruction will be 
provided gratis. 

Dormitories, private rooms, lavatories, 
and hospital wards occupy the second, 
third, and fourth floors of this brick build- 
ing. Each dormitory contains from ten 
to twenty-four single enamel-finished beds. 
and the occupant of each is given a locker 
in an adjoining room adjacent to the bath. 
Each boy has a number which is attached 
to his bed, his seat at table, his napkin, 
and his clothes. Those boys who can af- 
ford to pay the maximum charge of $2.80 
per week are furnished with a single room. 

The refectory is located on the first 
floor, and exceptionally good food is served, 
considering the small price. Adjoining the 
dining-room is the kitchen, which has a 
modern equipment that is highly sanitary. 
A steam laundry on this same floor at- 
tends to all the washing of the establish- 
ment. 

In the basement a bowling-alley has 
been set up for free use of the boys, and 
on the roof is a gymnasium equipped with 
a full line of apparatus. 

The building is of fire-proof construc- 
tion, with concrete floors and walls, but 
every floor has exits to broad fire-escapes. 
There are accommodations for one hun- 
dred and fifty boys, and since its opening 
on September 15 it has had fifty guests. 
There is only one condition to be complied 
with for admission to the Boys’ Hotel, and 
that is that every applicant shall be under 
eighteen years of age. 





A New Projectile 


THE ordnance experts in our army are 
greatly interested in the development of a 
new type of shrapnel which is suitable for 
the use of infantry. By means of this 
new projectile, the ordinary rifle may be- 
come as effective as a Gatling gun or a 
Maxim. 

In experiments which have been con- 
ducted abroad, the Lee-Metford rifle has 
been used, and the shrapnel has been in 
the form of an elongated shell weighing 
twenty-two ounces. With this equipment 
the cartridge has been fired several hun- 
dred yards, and then exploded by means 
of an impact fuse. This shell is intended 
to have a charge of high explosive similar 
to that which is used in field artillery. 
When the shrapnel explodes after the im- 
pact of the projectile, a storm of bullets 
would spread over a radius of one hundred 
feet and do great execution. 

Since this new shell is made in the form 
of a rocket, it does not prevent the use 
of an ordinary cartridge in the rifle. 
Whenever there appeared a likelihood of 
the need of shrapnel, the infantryman, on 
going into action, could carry a few of 
these rockets in his belt for instant use. 
There would be very little danger in carry- 
ing these grenades, because of the high 
degree of stability attained in manufac- 
turing explosives of this sort. 

Against an ambushed enemy there would 
be an incredible advantage in firing these 
new shrapnel cartridges with their scat- 
tering shot, and their use would have 
been a great factor in the recent opera- 
tions against the Philippine tribes. 





Progress on the Canal 


RECENT reports from Panama are very 
encouraging, and show that the men em- 
ployed on the canal are taking consider- 
able interest in their work. A _ good- 
natured rivalry has arisen among the 
crews in charge of the different steam- 
shovels,. and official records have been 
established for the amount and rate of 
excavation accomplished. 

The steam-shovel No. 256, which has 
been at work at Matachin, has eclipsed all 
the excavation records that have been 
made since the United States has been in 
control in Panama. During twenty-five 
days in August it removed the vast 
amount of 55,419 cubie yards of material, 
taking the honors from No. 263,which had 
done fine service. The latter, while work- 
ing in the famous Culebra Cut, took out 
45,765 cubic yards in twenty-six days. In 
shovels of the seventy-ton class, No. 115 
removed 42,361 cubic yards of earth and 
rock in the same length of time while 
digging at San Pablo. 

The dredges in the Atlantic and Pacific 
division are proving highly satisfactory, 
and are much more efficient than those in 
use under the old system. Now, one of 
the suction dredges accomplishes as much 
as formerly would have required two boats 
and two sets of machinery. 

Until the end of August practically all 
the work done in the Culebra Cut had 
been to widen the pass, and the channel 
had not deepened perceptibly, but from 
now on each shovel that is put in opera- 
tion will lower the level reached by the 
French in their ill-fated enterprise. 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
The Associated Bell Companies 
ONE POLICY-UNIVERSAL SERVICE-owne system 











policy of the American Telephone 

and Telegraph Company and its 

Associate Bell Companies has 
been to make a complete and absolute 
showing of the condition, cost and 
value of plant, cost and value of service, 
cost and necessity of proper main- 
tenance, and the broad position is taken 
that neither this company nor its asso- 
ciated Bell companies have anything 
to conceal or anything to apologise for. 


[ controversies as to rates, the 


The capitalization of all the com- 
panies is conservative, far within justi- 
fiable limits, and in the relation be- 
tween the replacement value of the 
properties and the capitalization of the 
companies, unique. 


Fair rates, therefore, should be au- 
thorized or acquiesced in, for it is only 
by fair rates that good service to the 
public and permanent, healthy condi- 
tions can be created or maintained. 
With a full knowledge of all surround- 
ing circumstances and conditions, it is 
believed that this will be fully acqui- 
esced in by the public. 


Fair rates should and do insure high- 
class plant and equipment maintained 
at-ahigh state of efficiency, and provide 
fair wages to employes—the highest 
paid for similar class of employment. 
Both of these are necessary to good 
service, 


Fair rates should give fair return on 
the investment, and promise fair return 
on new money needed. This is nec- 
essary to maintain the interest of the 
existing shareholders in the proper ad- 
ministration of the business, as well as 


Fair Rates 


to provide for the continually increas- 
ing public demand. 


Any revenue produced over and 
above such requirements and the proper 
rererve to provide for contingencies can 
be used for the benefit of the public, 
allowing the company to retain a part 
sufficient to stimulate the most efficient 
and economical management. 


It would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to get effective and economical 
management, such as would produce 
the best results for both the public and 
the shareholders, without recognizing 
this principle. 

It does not seem possible that there 
can be any question of the justice of 
this position. That being granted, the 
facts to be settled are:— 

Is the management honest and com- 
petent? 

What is the investment? 

Isthe property represented by that in- 
vestment maintained ata high standard? 

What percentage of return does it 
show? 

Is that a fair return? 

Is it obtained by a reasonable distti- 
bution of gross charges? 

If these questions are answered sat- 
isfactorily—and they are in the pub- 
lished reports of the offices of this 
company—there can be no basis for 
conflict between the company and the 
public, and the less the working con- 
ditions are made inflexible by legisla- 
tive proscription, the better will be the 
solution of the constantly changing 
problems incident to maintaining the 
universal telephone service wisely de- 
manded by the public. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
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Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 


Letters 


rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 
oO ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. _ Inter- 


national Cheques. Certifi- 


Credit. cates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BankKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET 
INVESTORS READ 


The Wall Street Journal 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST 


CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC” 


T 16,000 tons, fine, large, unusually steady. T 


February 4 to April 16, 1909, 
Seventy-one days, costing only $400.00 and up, including 
shore excursions. SPEC{AL FEATURES: Madeira, Cadiz, 
Seville, Algiers, Malta, 19 days in Egypt and the Holy 
Land, Constantinople, Athens, Romie, the Riviera, etc. 


Cruise Round the World Oct. 16,09 


F. C. OLARK, Times Bullding, New Vork 
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av Should Book 


To secure choice of accommodations 


for the ORIENT CRUISE of the 

S. S. “*GROSSER KURFUERST” 

Leaving New York, February 11, 1909 
The reputation of the 


North German Lloyd 


is a guarantee for — arrangements. 
Take advantage o 
Duration of cruise 74 days. Cost $350 up. 


Beautifully illustrated pamphlet sent on application 


OELRICHS & CO., General Agents, 5 Broadway, New Yerk 
Or Local Agents in Your City 


——] 


You 


Now 


this delightful trip. 
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THE INTRUDER (who has fallen from the tree and has shed garments dur- 


ing the fall): “ Just my luck ! 
down ready to be whacked.” 


But perhaps he’ll let me off easily, seeing I’ve come 


—From The Sketch. 





WHEN 


THE TASTE OF COUNT- 
LESS THOUSANDS 
CENTRES ON 


AS AN IDEAL PRODUCT OF THE 


STILL, ITS PURITY, MATURITY 
AND FLAVOR MUST BE SUPREME 
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GUARANTEED UNDER. THE 
NATIONAL PURE FOOD LAW. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON Baltimore Md. 
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HOTEL MAJESTIC 


West Seventy-second Street, at Central Park 

KE One of the Largest and Most Palatial in the World 
Cuisine unexcelled. Perfect in every appoint- 
ment. Service unequalled. An ideal Hotel, 
catering both to permanent and transient patron- 
age. 
Billiards, Bowling Alleys, Orchestra. No other 
hotel can offer the same luxury, comfort, and 
elegant surroundings as the Majestic at so low a 
cost to its patrons. BOOKLET ON REQUEST. 
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hearty men Ale-drinkers are, asa rule? 

There must be something in it. 
Evans’ Ale is the complement of the stren- 
uous life. Nature’s most potent ally. 


In “Splits ” as well as regular-size bottle. 
Restaurants, Cafes, Chov-Houses and Dealers. 


Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, - . HUDSON, N. Y. 


ASTRONOMY 


WITH THE 


NAKED EYE 


y 
GARRETT P. SERVISS 


At last here is a little. book on 
astronomy for us who want to know 
just the plain things about the stars. 
No telescope, no special knowledge 
required—and it reads like a novel 
—only better, 


With Many Charts and Illustrations 
Net $1.40 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Hite: you ever observed what hale and 








Library of 3000 volumes, Sun Parlor, 








The Village that became a Suburb | 
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[*% A historic Westchester village, more 

than an hour’s ride from New York, 
there were two typical country general 
stores. Both sold bacon by the side, sugar 
and oatmeal in bulk, pink candy at fifteen 
cents a pound, and yellow soap that was 
thought to be as good for the toilet as it 
was for washing dishes. Profit on much 
of this staple merchandise was slender. 

One day a real estate man came. A 
boom started. Farmers sold their land for 
suburban homes and moved into the village 
to live on their money. City people came, 
remodeled old houses and built new. Then 
a third store was opened by an enterprising 
city chap. 

One of the village storekeepers was a 
veteran called “Pop,” who regarded this 
newcomer as an intruder, But the other 
was young. The city merchant interested 
him. He kept his eyes open. 

The new merchant bid for the city 
people’s trade. All his stock was city stock 
in clean, sanitary cartons, tins, glass jars. 


Magazines) kept them informed about the 
quality, purity and real economy of the 
better commodities they ate, drank, and 
used. He soon discovered that the new 
things this city merchant put in stock, and 
that city people bought without question 
at good prices and fair profits, were 
uniformly the commodities advertised in 
magazines. The young country merchant 
caught the idea, and began reading 
magazines too, and stocking goods that 
‘manufacturers were anxious to help him 
sell through their periodical advertising. 
If the other man could sell twenty-five-cent 
soap, so could he. Moreover, he did. In 
three months he was selling several different 
kinds at that price —one for the toilet, ar- 
other for the hair, a third for babies. By 
and by, without losing any of his original 
village trade, this country storekeeper was 
getting good patronage from the city people. 
Then an odd development came about. 
The progressive villagers also began to 
buy city folks’ goods. They wanted soap 





He asked eighty cents a 
pound for candy that 
was n’t even pink. He got 
twenty-five cents for a 
pesky little cake of toilet 
soap, and when “Pop” 
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at a quarter and bacon in 
jelly glasses. 

“ Pop” held the fort 
nobly. His place remained 
a country store in every 
respect. Thecountry people 





still go there when they 





heard about ¢his he nearly 
had apoplexy. “Pop” made 
yellow soap an issue, and 
tried to keep the villagers 
from the extravagances of 
city people. 

The young country mer- 
chant saw, however, that 
city people were not necess- 
arily extravagant. They 
read more, that was all. 
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perience and trained minds. It might 
serve you—and will gladly undertake 
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want something at a low 
price, and it is a fine place 
to talk politics. But when 
they want something espe- 
cially nice, they go to the 
young storekeeper who is 
now a prosperous merchant. 
In the past five years his 
y turnover has increased over 
threefold. 
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THE LAND OF 
THE LIVING 


By 
Maude Radford Warren 


A romance—born in a gray 
old Irish castle—which begins 
and ends amid the throbbing life 
of a great American city. Here 
is told a story of love and ideals, 
and of working them out in the 
world of reality. The people 
happen to livein Chicago. They 
might, however, be in any one 
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of our large cities, for they are 
joyously, intensely American. 
A plucky little waif, picked wu 
from the street by a big-hearte 
litical boss, grows to man- 
-hood, grieving to see -the -evil 
in his benefactor’s political 
methods. He finds also the 
‘*lady of his dreams ”—a charm- 
ing icish girl—a gentlewoman 
in piquant contrast to_ her 
boarding - house surroundings. 
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